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Ve acknowledge with gratitude another paper frou. ‘*J. Cypress Jr.,” for which a place 
found in two weeks, or less, come what may. In our columns to-day there is | 
ng vastly like Cypress, though he has never avowedit; a!! reacers of taste will 

at once the ‘** Rapture of Proserpine,” commencing on the third column of this | 
Let Cypress prepare his nerves for a fierce attack upon his ornithologica! nomen- | 
: for the next number of the ‘“* Register.” | 
:| at this moment we do not recal ** Pete Rugg ’’—wi!i our correspondent be picased 
ighten us! The eves of the lady who wrote “ The Tribute ’’— are they blue: } 
e time since we inquired for the pedigree of Amazonia, the dam of Abdallah. We | 
repeat the inquiry, and wonld be obliged to any friend on Long Island who will take | 
ible to furnish it for us. 
s letter has been neglected—not without cause, as might have been learned from 
it for the unfortunate storm. In a day or two we shall find the time. ; 

var Sir,—Being disposed to pass the ensuing winter in the Southern part of the Union, 

Ji take it kind if yourself, or some of your kind correspondents, would inform me 
your columns the best parts to go to to employ myself with gun, dogs, and fish- 

tackle. lam, &c.. A ConsTaNT READER. 

New York, Nov. 15, 1840. 


Could | also beg information on what sort of takle for shooting or fishing I should 
; also where I should be most likely to meet with the wood pigeon, woodcock, tur- 
and other similar objects of sport ? 

Ve will not undertake to satisfy the foregoing enquiries without first applying in this 
| to such of our Southern readers as may be in town for the required information. 

any of them be sokind as to reply to the questions proposed in these columns! 

We received our English files at so late an hour, that we have not attempted a sum- 
ry of = sporting news, preferring to give the whole next week, in place of a hasty 
tch to-day. 

e names claimed by Mr. James Wilson are unavoidably crowded out this week— 
vill be inserted in our next. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

\t about eleven o’clock yesterday morning. we received our files of English 
pers, brought by the Caledonia. She left England on the 4th inst., and made 
- passage to Boston in a little less than fifteen days. She has thus beat the | 

sh Queen, which sailed from Portsmouth on the 21 inst., most essentially. 
: magazines for November, and most of our weekly papers are on board the | 
ren, but our agent in Liverpool wisely divided our parcels of daily papers, so 
.<t we are in possession of files of London papers. We acknowledge here the | 
-omptitude with which Mr. Harnven delivers the papers brought by the Cu- 
| line of packets. 
[he most important intelligence brought by the Caledonia, is the change of 
aistry in France. The late ambitious Premier had inserted in the King’s 
Speech to be delivered upon the meeting of the Deputies, a paragraph in rela- 
to te peace of Europe, and a recommendation as to the military force of 

France, which Louis Philippe deemed too bellicose in character ; he declined to 
leliver the same, and therefore M. Tuters resigned. At the head of the new 
avinet Marshal Soutt has again been placed, occupying the War Department ; 
\. Gerzor is associated with him in the ministry, and the whole arrangement is 
nought to be auspicious for the peace of Europe. It does not appear that the 
ew Ministry are to encounter a very formidable opposition, and the better opi- 

ais that it is a Ministry formed for conventional and temporary purposes—to 
tricate France from a dilemma into which Thiers has allowed her to be placed, 
(nis desire to propitiate the warlike spirit of his countrymen. 

Immediately on his appointment, the following order was addressed by Mar- 

i Soult to the French Army :— 

“* Ministry of War.—To the Army. 

_ Soldiers !—The confidence of the King has just replaced me at your head. 
‘have accepted the honor to command you, certain to find you still devoted to 
¢ performance of the duties imposed on you by the laws, the regulations of the 


‘ervice, and the glory of the French arms! Obedience to your chiefs, the rigorous 
oservance of discipline, punctuality in the service, and the maintenance of that 
‘ultary fraternity which constitutes the union and strength of armies, are what 
‘Ne king and the country expect of you, and what they will find always amongst 
(ou, asin the finest periods of our annals. You understand me. You know 
‘ut ! exact much : that I never tolerate either neglect of service or forgetful- 
‘ess of duty ; but you know, also, that my solicitude for you, for the preserva- 
“on of your rights, for the amelioration of your condition, never slumbers, and 
that | ain always happy when I can obtain Royal rewards for my companions in 
‘us. Irely upon you ag you ought to rely upon me, whether when, in concert 
“0 our brave National Guards, we must unite for the preservation of order 
‘uc to ensure respect for the laws, or when the King calls upon us for the defence 
‘Ae territory, the honor, and dignity of France. 
“The President of the Council and Minister of War, 
** Marshal Duke of Datmatia. 





Vi 


Paris, October 30, 1840.” 
_ He war is still going ou in the East, and to the discomfiture of Mehemet 
wi but it is supposed that it will not be pushed by the Allies to such an ex- 
“mity as his dethronement. 
| The London papers announce the death of Lord Hoiianp, of whom mention 
re: made in a recent article published in these columns upon the British House 
: Lords. The “Times” says that “‘his Lordship has for years had such im- 
“erect use of his limbs as to compel him to use crutches, and to have the aid of 
ns “ant to assist him to get out of or into his carriage ; but in other respects 
x “njoyed excellent health, being able regularly to attend the Cabinet Councils, 
. vell ‘s to be in his seat in Parliament_on all important occasions, and to ap- 
; - * Sis celebrated literary dinner parties. Serious danger was so little ap- 
~ Cnded that not even a hint of his illness had escaped among the Court and 
“ag journals of the news ; and at the Treasury and other public offices yester- 
a reneen, Oct. 22, there did not exist the remotest idea that his Lordship 
sone ill, although at five o’elock on that morning he had ceased to exist.” 
tg ‘esult of the Court Martial upon Capt. Reynolds., of the 11th Hussars, has 
ee Sn Captain has lost his commission. Great sympathy is 
ear 7 forhim, and public meetings have been held to address the Queen to 
mie -” to the service, or to renumerate him by a subscription for the pe- 
wr, ~~ Captain Reynolds in a letter to the “ Morning Chronicle,’ 
With admirable judgment, declines such overtures of his friends, and 
aoe entirely upon the leniency of the Queen. 
~ "© packet ship South America was entering the British Channel on her 


a Gann was fired upon by an English Revenue Cutter. The following 
re all the 


day 





acts we can glean to-day on the subject. 


The South America sailed from this port on the 3d of October, and arrived 
at Liverpool on the 31st. When entering the British channel, and just abreast 
of the old Head of Kinsale, she was suddenly fired into by a small vessel re- 
sembling an English yacht. Captain Bailey first saw the vessel about 12 M. 
She was then standing across his bows. She tacked andhove to, and the South 
America passed within hail. The particulars are thus given by a Liverpool 
paper. 

Captain Bailey called some of the passengers to look at her, as one of them, 
an American gentleman, who had never been in this country, had never seen an 
English yacht. It was immediately a subject of remark that she carried an un- 
usual number of hands, her crew consisting of about 28 men. The South Ame- 
rica having passed her, she made sail in pursuit, and in a few moments, fired a 
shot, which dropped about half a ship’s length ahead of the South America, on 
the starboard side. Two other shots followed in quick succession, the first of 
which passed, as near as could be ascertained, over the foreyard-arm ; the se- 
cond struck ihe ship on the starboard querter. Captain Bailey, astonished at the 
suddenness of the attack, and having on his deck 125 steerage and several! cabin 
passengers completely exposed, thought it best to heave the ship to. 

This was immediately done ; but even then two more shots were fired, one 
of which struck the water about ten feet from the rudder. Capt. Bailey, who 
was standing on the taffrail at the time, distinctly saw this shot strike the water. 








One of the men, who was employed aloft, heard a shot whistle close past him. 
In trepidation he seized the first rope that came to hand, and descended to the 
ceck. 
lows. “Shipa-hoy!” ‘ Hallo!” was the reply 
quired the man who hailed from the yacht. ‘ New York.” 
go’” 


The strange craft, when she came up, hailed tne South America as fol- | 
“Where are you from?” in- | 


GESTICULATION. 

The orator who aceompanies his speech with frequent, varied, and natural 
gestures is generally gifted with an animated and brilliant esprit ; he who deli- 
vers bis orations without the slightest movement is more generally still a slow 
and heavy esprit. 

The sensible man gesticulates but little: the witty man gesticulates more ; 
the silly man gesticulates not at all. 

That sort of fool called the danseur de corde, that is to say, the man at the 
same time a babbler, empty-minded, vain, emphatic, affected, and presumptuous, 
Is a great gesticulator. 

Among detestable gestures must be first ranked those of the grandpapa, which 
consist in unbuttening, rebuttoning, and redebuttoning the waistcoat of the per- 
son he speaks to—in seizing his auditor by the front of his coat—in stopping at 
every three steps, starting off again, stopping again, and continuing thus until 
he drops with impatience and weariness—lastly, in marking the measure of all 
his sentences by a little blow applied upon the forearm of his patient, and al- 
ways upon the same part, until dislocation of the wrist—all which things produce 
laughter at first, and end by making you loathe gesticulations. 

POSES AND AIRS. 

The coxcomb holds his head backwards, like the vain man, or leaning for- 
wards like the short-sighted man. Despite of the best sight he always wears a 
glass or winks when speaking to you, seems not to listen to you, and affects not 
to answer you. The false man stammers, weighs, and considers his words in 
petto before he risks them, and never looks at you in the face 

ho bon-enjant, that excellent friend who always comes and draws from your 


‘“* What’s your car- | purse, accosts you laughing, with open arms and a projecting stomach 
“Wheat and flour,” responded Capt. Bailey, who added, *“‘ Who and | 


The dourru, the cross fellow, listens to you with his head down, answers 


what are you?” The only reply was, “‘ Why don't you hoist your colors!” The | without raising his eyes, without turning his face to your side, and renders you 


made sail and came up to this port. 

Captain Bailey describes the vessel as being built much after the model of such 
yachts as he has been in the habit ofseeing in England. She was painted black | 
outside and oak color within. She had what appeared to be a long glass sky- | 
light in the centre of her deck, two quarter boats and an immense square sail | 
yard athwart ships. At her mizen peak she had a small English flag fiying but 
no pennant. 

The man that hailed was not in uniform, he was dressed like the rest of the 
sailors. Not expecting any such rencontre, Captain Bailey had not his colors 
flying. Immediately after the vessel alluded to had quitted the South America, 
she caused an English brig to heave to, and held her in parley a full half hour, 
after which the brig was seen to make sail and proceed on her course. 

The “yacht” proved to be a Revenue Cutter. The conduct of the officer | 
in command is severely censured by the Liverpool Journals. 








Braham's Concert.—On Monday last this concert was attended by a most 
fashionable and numerous audience. Nibio’s spacious saloon was crowded in 
every part fora full hour before the time appointed for the commencement, so 
great was the rush to hear the veteran master of English song. His selection 


for an opening effort was not judicious ; it seemed merely as a vehicle for the | 
exhibition of his power of execution and the compass of his voice, and afforded 


but little opportunity for the display of the grace and expressive patl.os which 
marked his beautiful performance of “ Kelvin Grove” His pronunciation is 
studiously correct and distinct ; his style worthy of all commendation, when he 
avoids the use of profuse and unnatural ornament ; which we apprehend he em- 
ploys, not in accordance with his taste, but to conceal the failure of voice, in- 
separable from advancing years. Still, his voice retains its sweetness and volume 
most miraculously ; his science and taste make him a must delightful singer. 
His ‘“ Bay of Biscay ” was sung and acted with exquisite effect. We particu- 
larly admire the port and carriage of Braham ; they were such as we expect to 
see in a vigorous and polished gentleman ; lofty, yet not presuming ; easy, yet 
not free. 

Mrs. Horn, who always sings like a lady, managed her “ moonlight voice” — 
as a pretty damsel near us called it—with unusual skill in the “ Northern Re- 
frain”” and the “ Post Horn.” En passant, Mr. Horn executed the accompani- 


strange craft immediately hauled her wind and went off. The South America | 





ment to the latter song with such consummate taste, that despite our gallantry, 
it was almost impossible for us to withdraw our attention from his piano. 

Last in our enumeration, bet not least in our regard, is Mrs Sutton. This 
lady has some slight defects, which by a little attention to English pronuncia- 
tion (let her take a hint from Braham in this particular) and to graceful gesticu- 
lation, will disappear. Her voice is one of the most brilliant we have heard ; 
not perhaps, perfectly adapted to English ballad, but eminently so to more ela- 
borate music. It may well be doubted if her execution of ‘‘ Casta Diva” could 
be surpassed by any one in the city; yet she did not do justice to herself, for 
her embarrassment, or rather apprehension, was obvious. Study and familiari- 
ty with public performances, will give her a place among the most accompl ish- 
ed vocalists of the day. 





Charade. 
My first denotes that sex which still 
From man receives devotion ; 
My next from their birth, protects children of earth, 
And myriads of the ocean. 


It binds the hair, of the lady fair, 
Tho’ death it may often bring ; 

And without its care, no child of the air, 
Could e’er mount upon fluttering wing. 


My whole tho’ on earth an anchorite deem’d, 
Yet I now may freely tell, 

Never met with a sage, in a tippling age, 
Who lov’d his glass so well. 


I have moved the sun and moon from their place, 
While thousands stood wondering by ; 

And tho’ now my sheen, from the earth may be seen, 
Yet I dwell in the starry sky. 


FRENCH MANNERS. 


THE INSIDE KNOWN BY THE OUTSIDE. 


DRESS IN GENERAL. 

A man distinguished by his mind or merit is seldom recherché in his dress ; he 
even very commonly carries his negligence in that respect beyond reasonable 
bounds. 

The physician, surgeon, notary, solicitor, and artist of talent dress in dark 
colors ; the judge magistrate think themselves bound in honor to extreme 
gravity, and wear black only. 

The shopkeeper has also a black coat, but he keeps it for funerals and mar- 
— His taste propels him to light blue, chesnut, ard lively green. . 

old soldier, whatever his rank in the world, wears the large Prussian 
blue great coat, which he calls a capote. This garment is also the parure of 
the retired porkseller and chef d’ateluer, when he treats his family at the sauvage 
or moulin d'amour. : 

A comme il faut man never dresses on Sunday. On that day an elegant avoids 
being seen in the streets, and a dandy goes a round about way of three miles in 
order not to cross a public walk. 

The great coat 2 la proprietaire and palctot of fine brown cloth are worn by 
bankers, stockbrokers, merchants of eminence, and renéters of the first order. 
The same great coat, the same paletot of a yellow or white color, with long and 
large buttons, deck the dealer in theatre tickets, the owner of wild beasts, the 
chevalier du lustre, and other chevaliers witheut lustre whom we had better not 
name. 








a service with a repulsive air that seems to denote a denial. 

The man who thinks himself a personage puts a hand into his waistcoat and 
the other on his side—it is the pose Napoléonienne. The coxcomb resets his 
cravat in order by little motions of his head, or caresses his whiskers. The 
ninny passes a little comb over his mustachios. The dandy puts his thumbs 
into the entournures of his waistcoat. The mal appris thrusts his hands into 
his trouser pockets, the flaneur into his coat pockets. 

VOICE. 
_ We have all of us a natural and an artificial voice. The natural voice is used 
in ménage matters, in conversations of business or friendship ; the artificial voice, 
which artists call /a voix des dimanches, is devoted to speeches in public, visits of 
etiquette, and love declarations. 

The voix des dimanches has something more ronflant, more guttural, than the 
ordinary voice. 

Just take by the hand him who pretends to be free from this weakness, intro- 
duce him into company he is unacquainted with, and listen at the moment he 
enters the drawing-room—it is the roix des dimanches saluting the mistress of 
the house. 

A common voice is almost indispensably the companion of a trivial mind, @ 
vulgar education, and a character of no distinction. 

A criarde voice never belongs to a person of good education. 

A fluted voice denotes, in a man who has passed his first youth, a narrow mind 
and a petty character. 

A hard voice is a sign of force, energy, and tenacity, unless it be due to the 
habitual use of alcohol, or the habit of living in bad company. 

DELIVERY. 

The physiognomy of two persons talking together will make you understand, 
if not the subject, at least the manner they are talking; for the man who speaks 
too slowly sets us asleep—he who speaks too quick tires us—he who stammers 
puts us out of patience—he that searches for his words tries our nerves—he who 
speaks in a monotonous tone, without opening his teeth, excites yawning—he 
who spits as he speaks, and he who speaks under his nose, inspires disgust—he 
who cries overpowers us—he who leaps from one topic to another makes us laugh 
and makes us angry. Lastly, he who loses the thread of his discourse, and often 
repeats, “‘I was saying, then! what was I saying?” makes us wish ourselves 
at Jericho. 

To speak is an art of which very witty men have not the practice, and of which 
some fools possess the instinct, which often makes us on a first hearing pass 
judgment which we often reform on appeal. 








THE RAPTURE OF PROSERPINE: 
A RHAPSODY FROM OVID, 
AFTER THE MANNER OF “ J. CYPRESS, JR.” 





THE INFLICTION. 

The thunderbolts of Jove had triumphed, and impious Typhzus stretched his 
prostrate length along the groaning earth. Glad Sicily was laid upon the con- 
quered monster, to keep him down; for Jupiter knew well enough there ’d be 
another bloody fight, if ever he got up. Upon his hundred heads rested alarmed 
old A£tna, covering all save a few long straggling locks. The imposition of 
such heavy weight, of stone, and wood, and water, bore not the vanquished foe 
with dutiful submission ; bore not the inhumation, and thanked the hand that 
buried him ; but up against the blackened sky, ingrate, from his rebellious bow- 
els, belched such showers of ashes, and clouds of smoke, mixed up with lava 
and lumps of coke, that Ocean roared with fear, and /£tna’s peaceful seats 
reeled and rolled to and fro with terror and dismay. 

The God of Tartarus upstarted at the din, heard in his house profound, all 
trembling, lest his roof should suddenly be cracked, and daylight enter, and the 
ghosts get out, and he be overwhelmed with suits for the escape. Up! up! 
thou wary jailor! He harnessed his black steeds, into his chariot sprang, shook 
the loose reins, cracked his long lash (of cast off secondary lightning, twisted, 
his brother Jove’s last new-year’s nt,) and drove, impetuous, up to earth, 
to see what in the d—I’s name could be to pay. 

Up to the regions of sunshine and day his coursers soon galloped, running, 
with reckless leaps, their :ude, rough way. And now they stamp Trinacrian 
ground, and climb old £tna's dizzy steep, and snuff the tainted air, and paw the 
yet warm sulphur, wandering at will; while Pluto, far aloft, from peak to peak 
springs anxious, thoughtful, surveying cracks, chasms, and craters. , 

Within a bower, on Ida’s side, the Cytherean goddess ye cherished 
trysting place of old, when good Anchises was a juvenal. e dusky form of 
Pluto, leaping over the hills, threw its long shadow on the peaceful grove. The 
shadow, and the form, dismal, and cold, and grim, awoke the jealous queen, 
awoke to call her archer boy, with summons quick and shrill. “Eros! my son! 
Cupid! fly quick! Hither! come hither!” 

Cupid was frolicking, down in a vale, busy, as usual, sticking a pin in the 
breast of a captive beetle. He ran to his mother, and buried his head in her 
bosom. 

‘« If ever thou didst love me, boy ; if in thy mother’s breast thou hast delight, 
and dreamy joy, pillowed, in deep and balmy rest ; be now my grateful Eros, my 
darling avenger: our long insulted shrines are thirsting for vengeance on Pluto’s 
chill philosophy,—his haughty heart,—his stubborn knee, that bends not,—owns 
not woman, nor yet me ;—thine is the grace, to bring yon reprobate to know, 
redeemed, a benedict’s condition ; to bid him at my footstool kneel, the pangs 
of torturing love to feel, fearing, hoping, wishing. But now, he treads the withe- 
ring earth, secure in pride of regal birth, and spurns the joys of woman’s arms, 
rejects her love, derides her charms; the murky craven! By Styx! the old 
cold-hearted savage deserts for whiskey, rum, and flip, the eye, the brow, the 
cheek, the lip, replete with happy heaven! And shall we then confess, con- 
quered, despised, our power is less than haughty Pluto’st What! has high 
heaven confessed a rape, and shall low Erebus escape, and we excuse the duty 
which the brute owes? No! bring your bow and arrows ! ; 

It was a goodly sight to see the queen of beauty, with flushed and anxious 
face, hurry and help the god oflove. It was a goodly sound to hear, with volee 
subdued, but accents clear, queen Venus cheer her son. “Shoot! till he feels 
the glowing flame ; shoot! for your mother’s glorious fame ; shoot! for the ho- 
nor of your name, love, and love's archery.” : ; . 

Your word is law, good mother,” said the fun-loving Cupid, unbuckling his 
quiver. ‘ Your breath upon this arrow. I'll do the business for the old bache- 
lor in a twinkling. Speak softly, on this barb, her name whom he shall love.” 


The goddess kissed its point—the pain-and-pleasure-bearing-wea 
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nk@y '” said Venus, hitting the boy with her 
wiees,in love-suits ever suppliant and successful, 
find mt 2 all the gods to the daughter of the 
love-sick eyes; for if she be not seen, our ven- | 
great-uncle then will soon B° down to Erebus, not 
ing what the pains that rack his frame. 
“This cursed climate,” Pluto cried, deep sighing, to himself, ‘delights not 
our condition: so rough, so raw, so cold, and soon, again, so hot. I must be 
off, and seek in regions more ial, a steadier sky and heat more equable. 
This long old giant here li —- enough, and I hope he’ll not raise such a 
rumpus again. Alas! my side! my side !” 

With such soliloquy he nourished his deep wound, nor knew the secret cause 
of his distress; knew not the subtle venom that swelled his starting veins; 
knew not the glorious agony from ordinary pains. His coursers feel the lash, 
burning their trembling flanks. Now, onward, and away !—they spring, they 
rear, they rush, bearing their sorrowful master. 

And soon, before his wonder-smitten eyes, deep, dimpling, pure, and cool, old 
Pergus lies, and lifts, upon his silver, crystal wave, the songs of snowy swans, 
that, wanton, lave their spotless plumes, and swim, and swimming, sing, arch 
the proud neck, and curve the sounding wing. A grove, impervious, crowns the 
lake, hanging above its cherished water, and sacred, guards with veil opaque 
the virgin revelry of Ceres’ daughter. There is she now, with her maidens, 
adjusting her long hair, gazing into the mirror, the mirror of that lake, and hum- 
ming to toa a sweet low tune. Her maidens, all around, are gathering fra- 
grant flowers ; and fiowers, and girls, and buds, and blossoms, are mingled all 
together, in one confused, perplexing mass of beauty. 

But O! the mistress of that troupe, how beautiful was she! And that strange 
gazer on the group, how suddenly crazed was he! Young Preserpine was flat- 
tered by Pluto’s wild confusion, and moved with more coquettish grace, and from 
her eyes shot rays more brilliant, when, with half averted head, she saw the 
royal stranger, bewildered by swans’ songs, and maidens’ voices, rein up his 
coursers with a sudden jerk, that brought them on their haunches. The dally- 
ing breeze blew back the light transparent folds of her thin stole, and played 
with her brown ringlets, and lifted up her neckerchief from off her full, deep bo- 
som ; up and down, upand down, how heaved that beautiful bosom ! 

The kingly lover gazed, and drank the subtle poison ; drank and gazed, gazed 
and drank, and gazed and drank on still. His parched tongue and lips refuse 
their usual function ; etaring he sat, and dumb. So, bloodless, sits and stares, 
torn from his ancient catacomb, the cold Egyptian mummy, uplifted in his coffin, 
at female admirers at Seudder’s, all speechless, and dried up. His reins are on 
the grass, his hands hang at his side, his e, es are dimmed and dark, his mouth is 
stretched wide open, his head droops on his shoulder. Strange languor over- 
comes him, fierce weakness consumes him,—he wishes he was in Hell. 











THE ABDUCTION. 

Proserpine ! Proserpine ! hold! beware! temptation may be too tempting! 
She little heeds the warning which Prudence, in her ears, whispers and urges ; 
but cheek, and eye, and tongue, and hand, are busy all coquetting. She ga- 
thers up her flowers, and presses them closely together, and binds them up with 
the ends of her long flowing hair. And often as she binds them, she looks, with 
half shut eye, through the meshes of her locks; and through her long, dark 
eye-lashes, the beams of a mellow, dreamy eye, fall, broken, upon Pluto. So, 
moonlight rays, through intertwining trees, sprinkle the leafy ground, in yellow 
autumn. And now she scatters them to the winds, and claps her empty hands, 
bending her bare white arms; and now she gathers the woodrose gay, and 
snatches the pale lily, and winds them with a willow wreath, and presses them, 
all trembling, against her leaping heart, and fawn-like, startled, flies, but archly 
she looks back, and pealsin Pluto’s ear a merry laugh. Her maidens, delighted, 
encourage the flirtation, rejoicing in the grace and beauty of their mistress. 

His majesty looked like a natural foo!, while loud the echoed joy rang through 
the sacred grove. “I am secuced,” thought he, “from principle and promise ; 
from all my vows of single blessedness ; from my course of life, and love of 
business! Alas! Iamseduced! She must go down to Erebus with me, for 
certain.” 

* Will you accept a violet, sir?” said Proserpine, O, how meekly! and cour- 
teysing with well-put-on solemnity, as she stood by the chariot, and lifting up 
the flower, expesed her upturned throat, and deep, full, swelling bust, to Pluto’s 
glowing gaze. ‘* Will you accept a violet, good sir ?” 

“Violate ?” gasped the king of night, not knowing what he said. “ Yes, 
yes, my angel, yes, jump in;” and Pluto’s iron arm was on the maiden’s ces- 
tus, and into the chariot lifted her. 

Away !—away !— What voice is that, shakiag the trembling air, and urging 
Pluto’s steeds! Alas! alas! what grief is that, so long, so loud, so bitter’ 
What goddess pleads so piteously, and who is deaf toher prayer? Ye maidens 
at Pergus, say, why do ye weep, beating your breasts, and tearing your hair? 
Where, where is your mistress ! 

Lost Proserpine’s shrieks no gentle pity moved in her immortal ravisher. 
Upon his coursers’ necks, abandoned, lie the reins, for both his hands are needed, 
the maiden's cries to stifle, and bind down her active arms and keep her in the 
chariot. The steeds dash on the accustomed way, o’er hill and dale, swamp 
and marsh, “ rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death,” the 
dreary road to Tartarus. 

“Ob! mother! mother! goddess Ceres!” besought the struggling girl; 
“save your unhappy daughter.” 

‘Be quiet, love, you shall be queen of Heil, my bride, my wife,” said Pluto, 
bending upon one knee, and still, with equal zeal, encouraging his horses, each 
by name :—“ To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell; ‘better to reign in 
Hell, than serve in Heaven,’’’ pursued the seducer, quoting his old friend, Or- 
pheus. ‘People may talk of the need of a minister, Hymen, or flamen, to 
sanction a match, but believe me, the doctrine’s suspicious and sinister. A li- 
cence to marry! It is a mere catch—it’s all in my eye—and so says Fanny 
Wright—nay , Proserpine, I prithee, do not cry so bitterly ; these tears fall 
worse than idly.” 

Tears, promises, and prayers, threats, flattery, and protestations—how mingled 
all, and all how vain! ‘The raptured bride no consolation knew, for being made 
a queen against her will—none but the old man’s wealth and extensive domi- 
nion—what goddess or woman was ever so foolish but that she wouid listen to 
reason ! 

‘“‘O! what a horrid beard!” said Proserpine, quite faintly—* and, then, your 
breath is so sulphureous,”— 

“‘ Fear not, my dearest, Saunders has just new honed my razors—* * * * 
*—and then, your majesty may rest assured, there is no better seidlitz in the 
world than a good draught of Lethe.” 

But uow they reached the residence of modest Cyane, cool, chaste, immacu- 
late nymph ; the coursers’ heated hoofs hiss in her sacred fountain. An ancient 
nymph was she, of puritan extraction, a rigid methodist, and censor stern of 
fleshy weaknesses. Three thousand years had rolled over her virgin head, yet 

ho wanton lip touched her withered cheek. Up, from the parting waves, 
ascended the cold nymph, and chilled the raging team with sudden frost. The 
chariot stood still. 
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“"Tis I forbid the bans,” 


“H said the lady of the lake, putting her arms akimbo. 
ry never yet heard of an action per quod, for running away with a wo- 
man: * * This is too much, a veteran monarch like you, not waiting to ask for 
agree to sue, leaving old tna, and steering for Gretna, you, surely, are 
ne Pray yo pekaia Ah! my poor i I pity your unhappy—” 
“gi ? wn bus a i j 
hiding her face with her a SRE TOD yea meaaegEI SaNEE 
ane king of Orcus waited for no more, hearing with grim delight the words 
a eae passion blended. Upon the yielding earth, with fierce and violent 
b ret » he smote his whipstock. Straightway there lay disclosed, precipitous, 
Jamo, @ turnpike new macadamised, leading down to the kingdom. The 
his tine gates shone dimly through the shades, in dusky brightness, and on 
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- was Genesee Falls as nateral as life, and the bea... - 
ve ) waiting to cross the ferry ; but we, you perceive, story grist-mills taken off as plain as anythin g, and Sam Patch i autiful four. 
we are in Tartarus proper » Without stopping for the boat. Here | a jumpin the basin below. It was all bat rael, it was so like life. MTP, take 


: individuals you see engaged in different em- | too, was equal to the scenes ; it was dreadful pretty, I do The action, 
— all aw? of the highest consideration—I’ an introduce you — | artera while, Helen Bush came on in tights ; bat oor say I hae it Welt, 
ad ~ eel tee me to present you to Mr. cae the president seem ary. for a gall to dress up im men’s clothes that ve ad ida t 

. : Setiaty-—« tasy dheteiious, oc enying gent ' thort that in’ a’most would t ; ; er 
—drinks nothing—Mr. Tantalus, the Ay tei ren, look g gentleman empt me to let sister Sal show shap 


thirsty, sir— fashion for money. But somehow or somehow-else, folk €s arter that 
steady, you fiery colts— Misses Danaides—(daughters of a king, | and cheered like anything. It was so excitin’ I oon has my oo 


and clapp 
my dear, and eminent collaborators with Tantalus, in the liquid cause—deep as well pleased as any of them, for holleriu’ is catchin’. |i an? 8S if | wag 
in the science of water power. )—Ladies, our new queen wil! give out cards foe and yooresn’t help it do how you can fix it. apa ag then dogs, 
a ball, as soon as she is rested from her journey. rd Sysiphus, my love—(a a whole lot o’ dancin’ galls came forward and danced qguod-drills all ate 
at oe Hippodamia, we must tax thy dutiful love, to set down hornpipes, and what not, the most beautiful critters I think, I ones | ,P pute, 
that water pitcher and do us a few errands. Let our people hear the news, and on—all young and bloomin’, and graceful and light as spirits a’ ‘aid iy eyes 
share their sovereign’s joy. First see chief justice Minos, and desire him to seemed as if they e’en a’most belonged to another guess world frown ou oa 
hasten to the palace to draw a marriage settlement—carry Mr. Tantalus a bot- the rosy cheeks and bare necks, and naked arms, and dear |itt| uty Only 
tle ofhock—teli him I say he mustdrink it—set Ixion’s wheel turning the otherway smacked of rael life. ; © ankles, ail 
—drive the vultures from off old Tityus, and tell all the souls to rest themselves,  ‘* Whatdo youthink of them?” said the Major , “hante they fine 9! 
and be happy ; this is our royal wedding-day, and our bridal shall be a jubilee, by heels, them critters. I guess you don’t often see such fetlocks in si rn “s-spun 
the Styx! _them ; for your galls, if I don’t mis-remember, are rather beefy about th a ~ 
_ Smack, went the whip, and on dashed the royal vehicle, burning the tracks of | what do you think of them, my boy, eh?” © instep ; 
its rapid course in lines of vivid lightning. | “Think?” says I, “why I never seed the equal of it. W 
_they pick up such a lot of elegant galls? they are horrid pret 
ta j THE SUBMISSION. _ they foreigners or natives ?” 
Within an iron chamber, deep in the sombre palace, were crouching three old _“ Natives,” said he, “‘genuwine Jonatheenas, all raised in Co 
women, sitting and spinning, solemn, sullen, sulky, scandalous. The threads silver-skinned inions every soul of them. Woul 
those women spun, were of no earthly texture; the hands that held that distaff, | them *” 
were of no terrene mould, no mortal fingers they that shut those bright edged | Well,” says I, “I would, that’s a fact, for it’s enough to set a fell 
scissors, opened and shut, and cut the fatal thread of human life. Mournfully, | a’most, actilly ravin’ distracted mad with pleasure, che sight of so a rater 
mysteriously, went round your magic wheel, ye priestesses of Destiny, when | did little filles, ain’t it?” “ey splen- 
Hell received your mistress, rival, and queen. Why should gangrenous jealously | ‘* Well, come along with me, then,” said he, “ 
corrupt the eternal Parce! Why pales their sinking cheek, why fades their an- | round there.” So out we goes into the entry, wf. 
cient eye, why falls their thin red hair, all matted un their bony necks, reeking sage, a pretty difficult navigation it was too, among trap-doors, and ) = pas- 
with proofs of recent lack of combs, and clean rain water ! _ broken steps, and what. not; and artera while we enters a great ak z: and 
Proserpine sleeps on Pluto’s neck, and Erebus rejoices. Now haste, the bri- | barn of a room alongside of the stage, and there was the players, et rece 
dal bed bedeck, ye ghosts lift up your voices ; fill high with vinum Samium and | and singers, and ever so many actin’ people. Well, it wasa wonderful sight... 
swell the glad Epithalamium. p’raps in all my born days I never see anything to equal it. I never a ned 
High on a throne, which carpenters far famed, on earth, of yore, but now me- | gered. I don’t think all my starin’ put together would come up to the phe ra 
chanic ghosts, had temporary raised upon a hill, covered with carpets, Brussels | endurin’ stare I then gave. I was onfakilised, that’s a fact. I stood {»y the whole 
and Ingrain, Pluto exalted sat ; by twelve steps raised to that good emiuence ; | blessed space of five minutes without movin’ or speakin’. At last one a 
and, from his seat, the summoned myriads of his realm surveyed, Tartarean and | dancin’ galls came a-figerin’ up to me a hornpipin’ and a-singin’, and doer . 
Elysian. By his side, queenly, his bride sat wondering at the shades, jostling, | low curtshee. — 
and for good places, eager pressing. As, when from senior’s pews, the silken | ‘* Well, my old rooster,” said she, “the next time you see me, I hope you wil] 
gowned step glorious, and o’erspread the covered stage, on glad commence- | know me; where did you larn manners, starin’ so like all possess?” 
ment-day—day of relief from board with circles chalked, and conic sections—| Well, I warn’t used to town-bred galls, and it took me al! ab 
selemn, grave Preses sits, and Latin talks, and morals; in the body of the | me up all of a heap, so | couldn't stir or speak. 
church, sound fans incessant, beating the hot air ; while youth, ingenious plies | “Oh fie, Julia,” said another, “ how can you '” and then comin’ up and taynjn? 
the quick elbow. me on the shoulder with her fan, to wake me up like, she said, “ Pray pe aot 
The monarch, by the sight uplifted, slowly rose, and murmuring plaudits rum- | fellow, ‘does your mother know you're out?” The whole room burst out ince? 
bled through the crowd as he began to speak. “ Spirits and ghosts, our sub- | at me; but no, move or speak I couldn't, for I was spell-bound, I do be] bee 
jects dutiful” —but here, a sudden clap of interposing thunder stopved the begun | There I stood as stiff as a frozen nigger, and all I could say t ian 
infliction, announcing, unexpectedly, a messenger from Jove. Mercury knelt at | “ Heavens and airth !” 
the feet of the king, and handed him a letter. At last another gall, the best and lightest dancer of them’all, and o 
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Pale Proserpine trembled, while Pluto, muttering, broke the seal, and swore, | rather took a Jeetle fancy to on the stage, she was so uncommonly spry a 
in a low tone—and loud Alecto laughed, shaking her tied up snakes,—tied with | tive, took a flyin’ leapright into the middle of the room, and lit down on one foot 
white ribbons, for the bridal—as o’er his royal shoulder, she read the following | and then balancin’ herself as she did on the stage with her hands, stretched the 
epistle :— other foot away out so far behind her. Well, arter perchin’ that way a minit or 





“Dear Plute,—This is a cursed bad business of yours about Proserpine. | 80, as a bird does on the sprig of a tree, she sprung agin, ri 
Ceres is raising the very Old Nick, up here, and we shall have no quiet until | brought herself bolt upright on both feet jist afore me. 
you let the girl go. I have had to promise the old woman, that if her daughter “W hat will you give me, my young Coon,” said she, “if I show 
has not eaten, since you have had her, you shall give her up entirely, but if she | way ’ ‘ ' ' 
has tasted food on your premises, that—then—then she shall divide her time, | ‘‘ What way,” said I at last, a-scratching of my head and a-pluckin’ up spunk 
half yearly, between you and her mother. Come, now, that’s an equitable de- enough to find my tongue. . ; 
cision—don’t appeal, you shall have the first six months, my boy— «The way out,” said she, “ for you seem as if you sorter lost your road, when 

Thy affectionate brother, Jove Omnip.” | you came in here.” 

P.S. Send me a box of good pocket matches—I’m quite out—how are you off | , | thought every one in the room would have gone irto fits, they larfed so ; 
fur nectar?” they fairly screetched tillthey most loosened their teeth, all but her. and she 

“* She has eaten, she has eaten,” blabbed mean Ascalaphus, young grey-eyed en y wd said the Major: “wh “eked |; ae 
imp, delighted at the chance to do his master service. ‘* She has eaten, she has th oe hie: singe ae Mees the 3 wt bie he 7” ed t ittledevil you be 
eaten within the Elysian fields; in the shadow of an arbor I was sitting, when half so re rea ae aaa s Ly for M “si * we aatd ne, ** waiter, 
the queen, on her tiptoe stretching up, plucked a nectarine, and ate it !” fs rs she dda? ns bate neared ad esi oe ie > and 

Another peal of thunder! The snakes upon the heads of the furies hissed | ‘ W S . i eC ya oan are is wih a that’s all. — 
and grinned, and Mercury flew back to heaven. Vel:, a glass or two of liquor onloosed the hinges o iny tongue, and sot me 

The Old American Monthly Magazine. | all right agin, and I jined in the joke and enjoyed the larf as well as the best of 
makes them wus. 


SAM SLICK. Arter a while we left the theatre to go home, and as we progressed down 
Lea & Brancuarp, of Philadelphia, have just published another volume by | street, says the Major to me, 


the famous Sam Slick, entitled “The Clockmaker; or the Sayings and Doings | : ,s Slick,” - he, exp a you like by oe angels, ~ dancin 
of Samuel Slick, of Slickville. Third Series.” It embraces a variety of stories, | geil! *ou seemed spamazed a0 if you was jist born into the world, and look- 


, ed rather struck with them, I thought, pitikilarly Angelica ; a neat little article 
suggested by the author’s recent travels in Old and New England, and we can- | that, aint she? There’s no nonsense about her ; she is as straight as a shingle 


not do a greater favor to our readers than to lay before them a chapter from the | in her talk, right up and down and no pretence. I guess she has put ‘ Sy Tup- 
. ‘ - | > 1°? 
work. The humor is equal to “ Boz,” and the shrewdness of the author cannot | pers spermaceti’ quite out, hante she ! 


; , “It puts all creation out,” said I; “‘ I never was so stumpt afore since | was 
be. epyessebediby any rede water. Weshould edd that the book is on raised oan aseedlin’. Heavens and arth! only to think a nasty, tawdry, 
sale at the bookstore of Messrs. Wiley & Putnam. faded, yaller, jaded, painted drabs was the beautiful dancin’ galls of the theatre! 

Behind the Scenes. and them old, forrerd, impudent heifers was the modest, graceful, elegant |ittle 
Major Bradford was the gentleman that traded in calves and punkins for the | cherubs that was on the stage an hour afore ; and then to think them nasty daubs 
Boston market, him that you've got down in your first series, that took me to the | was like Genesee Falls. Lord, I could paint them pictur’ scenes better myself 
Tremont House, the time the gall lost her runnin-riggin’ in the crowd. Well, one | witha nigger wench’s house-mop, I could, | snore.” __ 
arternoon, havin’ nothin’ above pitikilar to do, I goes and dresses myself up full “ Exactly,” says the Major, “ you have been ‘behind the scenes’ you see, 
fig, and was a-posten away as hard as I could leg it, full chisel down by the Mall | Sam, and you have got a lesson not to trust to appearances altogether. Rael 
in Boston to a tea and turn-out to Sy Tupper's; Sy had an only darter called | life is one thing and stage representation another. The world ‘behind the 
Desire ; she warn’t a bad lookin’ piece of farniture neither ; folks said she would | scenes,’ and what is exhibited on the boord is as different as day is from night. 
have fifty thousand dollars, and to tell you the truth, I was a-thinking of speke- | It tante all gold that glitters in this life, I can tell you. Jist so it is with ‘Sy 
lating there, and was a-scouterin’ away as hard as [ could leg it to the party. Tupper’s young spermaceti ;’ for I see you want to spikilate in iles there 
Who should I meet on the road but the Major a-pokin’ along with his cocoanut When you double Cape Horn, as yer in hopes for to do, 
down, a-studyin’ over somethin’ or another quite deep, and a-workin’ up the There's a-plenty of sparm whale on the coast of Peru. . 
baecy in great style, for nothin’ a’most will make a man chaw like cypherin’ in | What a life for a man to be the wick of an ile lamp, ain’t it? and have your wile 
his head to himself. ** Hullo, Major,” said I, ** who’s dead, and what's to pay now! | snuffing you with her fingers. It’s as bad as having your onquestionabie ugly 
why what’s the matter of you! you look as if you had lost every freend you had | nose pulled. Oh yes, take her by all means, only get ‘ behind the scenes’ first; 
on airth.” you have only seed her yet of an evenin’, and then she was actin’, rigged ou! for 
“Hare you, boy!” said he; “give us your fin, and then tell us which way | a party, a-smilin’ and a-doin’ sweet and pretty, and a-wearing of her company, 
you are a-sailin’ of this fine day, will you.”’ face, and singin’ like acanary bird. But go into ‘the green-room,’ see her o! 4 
But jist as I was a-goin’ to take hold of his hand, he drew back the matter of | mornin’, get a pcep at a femily scene, drop in on ’em of a sudden, —— 
a yard or so, and eyed me all over from head to foot, as if he was a-measurin’ me | like, and see the old cat and her kitten a-caterwaulin’ and clapper-clawing eac 
for a wrastlin’ bout. other till they make the fur fly, and you will be just as much dumbfoundered ag 
Says he, ‘I'll bet you a five-dollar piece, Sam, I know where you are a-goin’ | you was at the dancin’ galls: you won’t know her, that’s a fact; you'll fin¢ 
to-night.” that your beautiful * spermaceti’ has turned out nothin’ but tallow, and camo 
ne,” says I, “it’s a bargain; “now, where?” bad tallow too. Such critters run more than half to waste, and give more grees? 
“‘A-whalin’,” says he. than light, by a long chalk. But come,” said he, “s’posin’ you and me set 
“A what ?” says I. tle our little account, for short reckonings make long friends, as the sayin 
“On a whalin’ voyage,” said he. First, there is your five dollar bet, then six bottles of iced champaigne st ‘ree 
“Hand out your five dollars,” says I, “for you missed your guess this hitch | dollers each is eighteen dollars more ; and then two dollars for tickets, makes 8 
any how. I ama-goin’ down to Sy Tupper’s to tea and spend the evenin’.”’ total of twenty-five dollars ; do you undercumstand ! Come into the presi 
“Exactly,” said he, “ goin’ a-gallin’; I know’d it: for you are considerably | here, and plank the pewter, and I'll go sheer with you for a supper 0! — 
large print, and it don’t take spectacles to read you. She is rich in iles, that gall ; | It’s a considerable of a dear lesson that : but it’s the best you ever got, I a 
her father made his money a-whalin’, and folks call her ‘ Sy Tupper’s spermaceti.’ “ Dear!” said I, a-countin’ out of the money to him, “! guess it is 
Bah! she smells of blubber, that greasy-faced heifer; let her bide where she | If all my schoolin’ in town-ways is to cost at that rate, | guess | I] have mo 
be, Sam. You haint been ‘behind the scenes yet,’ I see, and that screetch-owl | larnin’ than capital when! get through my trainin’. Twenty-five ane Ss 
in petticoats, mother Tupper, is an oldhand. She will harpoon you yet, if you | being made a fool on, for them dancin’ galls to laugh at for two hours, W ah 
don’t mind your eye ; now mark what I tell you. Come with me to the the-atre, pretty go that is, ain’t it? I mustsay, I don’t thank you a bit, Major, i W® 
and I’ll show you a gall of the right sort, J know. Helen Bush comes on intights | petty at all.” : acne eel 
to-night. She is a beautiful-made crittur that, clean-limbed and as well made as “Who the devil asked you for thanks!” said he ; “you have done bette . on 
if she wasturnedin amould. She is worth lookin’ at, that’s a fact; and you | have paid for it, man, and boughten wit is always the best; but you sill thank 
don’t often get such a chance as that are.” one for it some o” these days, see if you don’t. [t's betterto be made 4 yee 
“ Dear, dear,” said J, “in tights! well, if that don’t beat all! I must say | for two hours than for life. I have known a feller silly enough to marr) eo 
that don’t seem kinder nateral now, does it, Major!” cin’ gall afore now ; but then he’d never been ‘ behind the scenes,’ 25 YO" ang 
“* Nateral !’’ said he, “‘ what the devil has natur’ got to do with it? Ifshe fol- yes, it’s avaluable lessonthat. Your olti fogey of aparson that you area ie 
lowed natur’ she wouldn’t wear nothin’ at all. Custom has given women petti- | a-talkin’ of, old Hop, Hope, something or other, may preach away to 3 ahh 
coats and men pantaloons, but it would be jist as nateral for woman to wear the | is blind, but he can’t larn you any thing equal to that. It’s a lesson - a 
breeches and the men the apronstring, and there is a plaguy sight of them do it | and a lesson from life is worth a hundred sarmons. Ih everything 3 myer 
too. Say it ain’t modest and I won’t non-concur you, but don’t talk about natur’, | in this world, consider you are either deceived or liable to be eo" A sshind 
for natur’ has no hand in it atall. It has neither art nor part in it, at no rate. | you can’t trust even the evidences of your own senses, unless you nee stp 
But take my advice, my nhorn, and study natur’abit. Folks may talk of | the scenes.’ Butcome,” said he, “ preaching is not my trade, a » Scotit, 
| their Latin and Greek till they are tired, but give me natur’. But to study it | halfa bushel of these iseters ; they are rael salts, they come from * - er ae 
ight you must get ‘behind the scenes ;’ so come along with me to the house.” | and better than any we have, or the British either :” and we sot to an i be 
| . Well, I never was to a theatre afore in all my life, for minister didn’t approbate | tice to them, at least he did, you may depend. He walked into em ; oo, 
them at no rate, and he wouldn’t never let me go to ’em to Slickville ; so thinks | does aJune bug. He could open, pepper, and swaller a dozen ‘0 ~ half a0 
I to myself, I don’t eare if I do go this once ; it can’t do me no great harm [ do | somehow I never could get my knife into the jinte of one until @ 
end.s in ti is something new; so here goes, and I turns and | hour's bunglin’—I hadn't got the knack. = breath and & 
lock-and- with him down to the play-house. “You don’t seem to like them,” said he at last, a-drawing 7 sat blue 
Well, I must say, it was a splendid sight, too. The house was chock full of | swallerin’ a gill of pure whiskey ; “ p’raps you are too patriotic 
, all drest out to the very nines, and the lamps was as bri the free citizens of our own beds ' 
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| | 
give your majesty welcome, Proser- ] tia, (and them blacks have most elegant ears for music, too, I tell you,) and when about the jaws.” 





bright as day, | nose’s iseters, and 
and the music was splendid, that’s a fact, for it was the black band of the mili-| “No,” said I, “tante that; I can’t open them, they are so oncommon tight 
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| them; for it won’t do to get cross when fellers are running of their rigs, it only 
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na twit Nor. 2 | * 
~ Hem!” said he, “E tnat. You never seed an iseter, 1 do suppose, 
., dancin’ gall nother afore to-night. Do as I do, younker ; this is the way, 
ooze down solid to it, squore up to It, as if you was a-goin’ to have anall out- 
, fyht of it,” and he slipped ’em out o” the shells into his mouth as fast as a 
at dealin’ cards, until he fairly finished all we had. 
: «You don’t drink,” said he, “now that’s not wholesome ; you ought to take 
a wnough of the neat liquor to make em float light on the stomach ;” and he jist 
“., of the balance of the whiskey without winkin’. “Ah!” said he, making a 
oe face, ** that’s no go; that last iseter was not good, it’s upsot me a-most ; call 
"some more, and I'll be in agin in a minit ; I must go into the air, for I feel 
\2y. Well, I called for some more iseters and some more whiskey, and I sot 
-) worked away at my leisure, and waited for him to come back and pay his 
“yare of the shot. Well, I waited and waited for ever so long, till I e’en a’most 
eyes ae ;,| asleep, and still no major. At last [ began to get tired, so I knocks on the 
ae ole with the handle of a knife for the nigger help. 
~« Snowball,” says I, “have you seen anything of the Major? where on airth 
-he! I'me waitin’ for him to settle the bill.” 
ge " « Massa hab to wait, den, one berry long time, sar: de last iseter, sar, he’ al- 
eit. yoys ix Major's flint, sar, and make him cut his stick. You won’t see him no 
<9 egs jore sar,” and he grinned from ear to ear like a chessy-cat. De bill is four dol- 
ys, massa, anda quarter-dollar for Snowball.” 
«Hem! says I to myself, **a nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse: I 
ye i now, I'm bilked ; so I paid it, and said no more on the subject. That 
yjs another * peep behind the scenes,’ that ‘ he who incurs jinte expenses should 
as ook tv the honesty and solvency of his partners.” 
adh si [ did’nt grudge the money for what I larned that night, altho’ it came to a 
rid sum, too—twenty-nine dollars and a quarter—for it’s worth every cent of 
f ihat’s a fact. But what did touch me to the quick was this: he drew the 
; soo! so over my eyes about Desire Tupper, that I gin up a-going there, and 
F en ie cut in there and got the prize hisself—he did upon my soul! All that 
ii about her temper was made out of whole cloth, and got upa-purpose, along 
wih ber nick-name of “ Spermaceti,” to put me out of consait of her, and it an- 
red the purpose most beautiful. Yes, he did me most properly all the way 
gh the chapter ; but, p’raps, it will all turn out right in the long run, for I 
was ‘00 young then to marry, or to handle so much money, for light come is 
guy apt to tarn out “ light go;” but, at the time, I was most peskily ryled, I 
e| you; and if f had a-seen him while I was so oncommon wrathy, I do believe 
, my soul, | should have tanned his jacket for him, so that he would have been 
cation to behold. I am a good-nater’d man, and can bear spittin’ on; but 
ngme if T can stand and have it rubved inthat way. I did’nt know what to do 
yien I got home, whether to tell the story or not; but I knew it would leak 
',and thought my own varsion of it would be the best, so I jist ups and tells 
uer all about it, from first to last. He is a nasty, dirty, low-lived, mean feller, 
ither, and a disgrace to the commission, though one comfort is, he ain’t a 
: ‘Jar and never seed sarvice, and I despise an officer that has never smelt pow- 
t No man in the country but a veteran desarves the name of a soldier, and 
, it ain’t no vanity to say, are the first troops in the univarse,—for the Bri- 
ave whipped all the world, and we whipped them. Yes, he is a scoundrel, 
| the old man; but still the information you got is ‘worth havin’. It isa 
viedge of the world, and that is invaluable ; although, from what I’ve seed 
: wars, Iam most afeerd a man of the world ain’t a man of much heart ina 
ral way Still the knowin’ it is worth the larnin’ it. Acquire it, Sam, if 
can; but you musn’t pay too dear for it. Now the Major gin more for 
; wit than you.” 
“ Possible?” said I; “ why, how is that? 
Why,”’ says father, “he bought his at the expense of his character, and the 
stest morsel of character in the world is worth more nor all that is to be larnt 
l the scenes.” 
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Facing 2 Woman. 
s was the day fixed for our departure, and I must say I never felt so much 
‘at leaving any family I had known for so short a time as I experienced on 
@ ise present occasion. Mr. Slick, I am inclined to think, was aware of my feel- 
ind to prevent the formality of bidding adieu, commenced a rhodomontade 
versation with aunt Hetty. As soon as we rose from the breakfast table, he 
r to one of the windows, and said, with a solemnity that was quite ludi- 


L 


(le is very ill indeed ; he looks as sick as death in the primer: I guess its 
goose with him.” 
o is ill?” said aunt Hetty in great alarm. 
({e is up atree; his flint is fixed, you may depend.” 
», Sam? tell me, dear, who is it?” 
And he so far from home ; ain’t it horrid? and pysoned, too, and that in 
ters n use.” 
Sam, how you frighten a body! who is pysoned ?” 
Tue squire, aunty ; don’t you see how pale he looks.” 
O for ever! Well, | want to know! Lawful heart alive, how 
be pysoned? O Sam! I'll tell you: I’ve got it now. How stupid it 
fme not to ask him if he could eat them; it’s them presarved strawber- 
yes, yes, it’s the strawberries. They do pyson some folks. ‘There was 
* Woodbridge’s son’s wife’s youngest darter that she had by the first mar- 
Prudence. Well, Prudence never could eat them: they always brought 


rysoued, 


t's worse nor that, aunty ; it ain’t strawberries, tho’ I know they ain’t 
itin’ for them that don’t like them. It’s—” 
| a mustard emetic was the onliest thing in natur’ tu relieve her. It 
t tante them, it’s love: you've killed him.” 
Sam! why how you talk! what on airth do you mean?” 
u've killed him as dead as aherring. I told you your eyes would cut 
ito him, for he was as soft as a pig fed on beech-nuts and raw potatoes ; 
1 wouldn’t believe me. Oh! you’ve done the job for him: he told me so 
Says he, Mr. Slick, (for he always calls me Mr. he is so formal), says 
r. Slick, you may talk of lovely women, but I know a gall that is a hea- 
splice. What eyes she has, and what feet, and what a neck, and 
‘, Sam, the man is mad: he has taken leave of his senses.” 
I guess he is—ravin’ distracted. Your eyeshave pysoned him. He 
‘ays of all the affectionate sisters and charming women he ever seed, you do 


Jn! he means what I once was, Sam, for I was considered a likely gall in 
, that’s a fact ; but, dear o’ me, unly to think times is altered.” 
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but you ain’t altered; for, says he, for a woman of her great age, 
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‘Well, he hadn’t much to do, then, to talk of my advanced age, for [ am not 
¢ as all that comes to nother. He is no gentleman to talk that way, and 
1 may tell him so.” 
| ‘No, [am wrong, he didn’t say great age, he said great beauty: she is very 
Wi ', [thought he wouldn’t be so rude as to remark on a lady's age.” 
ays de, her gray hairs suit her complexion.” oe 
‘ve'l, [don’t thank him for his impedence, nor you nother for repeatin’ it.” 
So ‘o, [mean gray eyes. He said he admired the eyes: gray was his color.” 
 : Well. [ thought he wouldn’t be so vulgar, for he is a very pretty man, and 
. very polite man, too; and [don’t see the blue nose you spoke of, nother.” 
And, says he, if I could muster courage, I would propose.” 
Sut, Sam, it’s so sudden. Oh, dear! I amin such a fluster, I shall faint.” 
_ Shall propose for her to—” 
_ /.' Tnever could on such short notice. I have nothing but black made 
» and there is poor Joshua—” 
| St0uld propose for her to accompany her brother—” 
‘Yell, if Joshua would consent to go with us, but, poor soul! he couldn’t 
7 [ don’t think.” 
‘? accompany her brother as far as New York, for his infirmities require a 
4 nurse,” 
Ve VO, dear! is that all? How mighty narvous he is. I guess the crittur is 
me ! sure enough, but then it’s with affectation.” 
5 you ha’ Lyi) st Aunty, a kiss at partin’. We are off, good-bye; but that was an 
; : 4" Dig hole you made in his heart, too. You broke the pane clean out, and 
md Slick; —_. He’s a caution to behold. Good-bye!” And away we went 
“8H Sie ville. 
~""'g our morning's drive the probability of a war with England was talked 
rey ‘2 he course of conversation Mr. Slick said, with a grave face— 
lo tu, you say we Yankees boast too much ; and it ain't improbable we 
us walk int disnl, ., ‘Hat we have whipped the Ingians, the French, the British, the Spa- 
; ' stand . : he Algerines, the alays, and every created crittur a’most that dared to 
18° ban, J T@ US, and try his hand at it. So much success is e’en a’most enough 
Mg folks heads and make ’em a little consaited, ain’t itt Now give me 
» my one, ! .»,, udid opinion, I won't be the leastest morsel offended, if you do give it 
‘= \,,,_ 8) Dut speak onresarved, Who do you think is the bravest people, the 
ma or the British? I should like to hear your mind upon it.” 
other a _ the same people,” I said, “ differing as little, perhaps, from each 
leplored re inhabitants of any two counties in England, and it is deeply to be 
language i such gallant nations, having a common origin and a common 
interest, sh , 7 intimately connected by the ties of nee and mutual 
Hope then uld ever imbrue their hands in each other's blood. A war between 
COutemp) * peculiarly related is an unnatural le, that no rational man can 
vate without horror. In the event of any future contest the issue will 
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be as heretofore, some: imes in favor of one and sometimes of the other 
rior discipline will decide some engagements and numbers others, 
al circumstances will turn the scale in many a well-fought field. 
me, therefore, which I conceive to be the braver F 
questionably say neither can claim pre-eminence. 
living in a si 


If you ask 
e of the two, I should un- 
All people of the same stock, 


gree. I say habits, hecause we know that in individuals habits 
to do with it. Forinstance, a soldier will exhibit 
topsail, and a sailor if mounted on the”— 
“ Well, well,” said he, “ p’raps you are right ; but boastin’ does some good too. 
Only get people to think they can do a thing and they can doit. The British 


have a great deal 
great fear if ordered to reef a 


boasted that one Englishman could whip three Frenchmen, and it warn’t with-_ 


out its effect on the wars, as Bonaparte know’d to his cost. Now, our folks 
boast, that one Yankee can walk into three Englishmen ; and, some how or an- 
other, I kinder guess they will—try to do it at any rate. For my part, I am 
pretty much like father, and he used to say, he never was afeerd of any thing on 
the face of the airth but a woman. Did I ever tell you the story of father’s 
courtship ?” 

“No, I replied, never; your stock of anecdotes is inexhaustible, and your 
memory so good you never fall into the common error of great talkers, of tell- 
ing your stories a second time. [I should like to hear it.” 


° Well, said he, it ain't an easy story to tell, for father always told it with 
variations, accordin’ to what he had on board at the time, for it was only on the 
annivarsary of his weddin’ he used to tell it, and as there was considerable brag 
about father, he used to introduce new flourishes every time, what our singin’ 
master in sacred melody, Doldrum Dykins, used to call grace notes. ‘Sam,’ he'd 
say, ‘I have been married this day,—let me see how many years is it! Do you 
recollect, Polly dear ?’—* Why,’ says mother, ‘I can't say rightly, for I never 
kept a tally, but it’s a considerable some tho’, I estimate.’ (She never would 
answer that question, poor dear old soul! for women don’t like to count arter 
that if they can help it, that’s a fact.) 

““* Well,’ says father, ‘it’s either eight or nine-and-twenty years ago, I for- 
get which.’ 

“*7ts no such thing,’ says mother, quite snappishly ; ‘Sam is only twenty- 
one last Thanksgiving-day, and he was born jist nine months and one day arter 
we was married, so there now.’ 

“(Father gives me a wink, as much as to say, that’s woman now, Sam, all 
over, ain't it?) * Well, your mother was eighteen when we was married, and 
twenty-one years and nine months and one day added to that makes her near 
hand to fort ‘ 

“ Never mind what it makes,” says mother, ‘“ but go on with your story, 
whatever it is, and sumtotalize it. You are like Doldram Dykins, he sings the 
words of each varse over three times.” 

* Well,” said he, “this I will say, a younger-lookin’ bloominer woman of her 
age there ain't this day in all Slickville, no, nor in Conne’ticut nother.” 

“Why, Mr. Slick,” says mother, layin’ down her knittin’ and fixin’ her cap, 
“how you talk.” 

“Fact, upon my seul, Polly!” said he; “but, Sam,” said he, “ if you'd a- 
seed her when I first know’d her, she was a super-superior gall, and worth look- 
in’ at, I tell you. She was a whole team and a horse to spare, a rael screamer, 
that’s a fact. She was a’most a beautiful piece of woman flesh, fine corn-fed, 
and show’d her keep. Light on the foot as a fox, cheeks as fair as a peach and 
lips like cherries. Lick! you wouldn’t see such a gall if you was to sarch all 
the factories to Lowell, fur she looked as if she could e’en a-most jump over her 
own shadow. Heavins! how springy she was to a wrastle, when we was first 
married. She always throw’d me three or four times at first hand runnin’; in 
course [ was stronger, and it ginerally eended in my throwin’ her at last ; but 
then that was nateral seein’ she was the weakest. Oh! she was a rael doll! 
she was a dandy, tnat’s a fact.” 

“ Well, I want to know,” said mother, “did you ever?” a-trying to look 
cross, but as pleased as any thing, and her eyes fairly twinklin’ agin to hear the 
old man’s soft-sawder : ‘“‘ Why the man is tipsy to talk that way afore the boy ; 
do, for gracious sake! behave, or I'll go right out ;” and theu turnin’ to me and 
fillin’ my glass, “do drink, dear,” says she, “* you seem kinder dull.” 

“ Well, she was the only created crittur,” sayshe, ‘“ I ever seed I was darnt- 
ed afore.” 

** You got bravely over it, any how,’’ says mother. 

“ Courtin’,” says he, ‘Sam, is about the hardest work I know on ; fightin’ 
is nothia’ to it. Facin’ ball, grape, or builet, or baganut, as we did at Bunker’s 
Hill, is easy when a man is used to it, but factn’ a woman is—it's the devil, 
that’s a fact. When I first seed her she filled my eye chock full; her pints 
— all good ; short back, good rate to the shoulder, neat pastern, full about 
the—” 

* There you go agin,”’ says mother ; “I don’t thank vou one bit for talkin’ of 
me as if I was a filly, and I won't stay to hear it, so there now: I believe, in 
my soul, you are onfakilized.” 

‘“* Well, [ reconnoitered and reconnoitered for ever so long, a-considerin’ how 
I was to lay siege to her—storming a battery or escaladin’ a redoubt is nothin’ 
to it, I have done it fifty times.” 

‘« Fifty times!’ says mother, lookin’ arch to him, for she was kinder sort wra- 
thy at bein’ talked of as a horse. 

‘* Well,” says father, “forty times, at any rate.” 

“Forty times!” says mother; “ that’s a powerful nomber.” 

* Well, d—n it! twenty times then, and more too.” 

“ Twenty times!” said she; “did our folks storm twenty batteries all to- 
gether !” 

‘“‘ Why, tarnatiun!”’ says father, “I suppose at last you'll say I warn’t at 
Bunker's Hill at all, or Mud Creek, or the battle atween the outposts at Peach 
Orchard !—” 

“Or chargin’ Elder Solomon Longstaff’s sheep,” says mother. 

“ Well, by the tarnal!” says father, who hopped with rage like a ravin’ dis- 
tracted parched pea; “if that bean’t vitikilar I’m a punkin, and the pigs may 
do their prettiest with me. Didn’tI tell you, Sam, nothin’ could come up toa 
woman !” 

‘“‘ Except a filly,” says mother ; ‘“‘ now don’t compare me to a hoss, and talk 
of pints thet ain’t to be thought of, much less talked of, and I won't jibe you 
about your campaigns, for one thing is sartain, no man ever doubied your cou- 
rage, and Gineral Gates told me so himself. ‘ Polly,’ says the Gineral, ‘ if you 
take Sargeant Slick, you take a here.’” 

“‘ Well,” says father, quite mollified by that are title of hero, ‘“‘ Gates was a 
good judge and a good fellertoo. Fill your glass, Sam, for [ always calculate 
to be merry on this night; and, Polly dear, you must take a drop too: if we do 
get warm sometimes, makin’ up seems all the sweeter for it. 


‘* Well, as I was sayin’, I studied every sort of way how i should begin ; so at 
last, thinks I, a faint heart never won a fair lady ; so one Sabbath day, | brushed 
up my regimentals and hung old Bunker by my side, and ironed out my hat 
anew, and washed the feather in milk till it looked as well as one just boughten, 
and off I goes to meetin’. Well, I won’t say I heerd much of the sarmon, be- 
cause | didn’t; but I know it wasa little the Jongest I ever sot out; and when 
we were dismissed, I was e’en a’most sorry it was over, [ was so discombobo- 
rated, and I breathed as short as if I had been a-chasin’ of the British all day ; 
but at last I moved out with the crowd, and movin’ sot me all to rights agin. 
So I marches up to Folly Styles,—that was your mother that is—‘ mornin’,’ 
says I, ‘ Miss Styles,’ and I gave her a salute.” y 

‘‘ Why, Slick,” says she, “‘ how you talk! you never did no such a thing : jist 
as if I would let you salute me before all the folks that way.” 

‘“‘T did tho’, upon my soul,” says father. _ 

“T’ll take my Bible-oath,” says mother, ‘there is not a word of truth in it.” 

‘Why, Polly,” says father, “how can you say so! I brought both feet to 
the first position this way, (and he got upon the floor and indicated ;) then [ 
came to attention this way, (and he stood up as stiff as a poker, and he held his 
arms down by his side quite straight, and his head as erect as a flagstaff,) then I 
brought up my right arm with a graceful sweep, aad without bendin’ the body or 
movin’ the head the least mite or morsel in the world, I brought the back of my 
hand against the front of my regimental hat,” (and he indicated again.) _ 

“Oh,” says mother, “that salute, indeed! I detract, I recollect you did.” 

“ That salute !” says father, “‘ why, what salute did yeu mean!” 

“ Why,” says mother, colorin’ up, “I thought you meant that—that—that 


—never mind what I meant.” : 
“ Oh, ho!” says father, “I take, I take ; talk of a salute, and a woman cant 





think of any thing else but a kiss. It’s the first thing they think of inthe morn- | 


in’ and the last at night.” , . 
“ Go on with your story, and cut it short, if you please,” says mother, for 
it’s gettin’ rather tedious.” 
«Mornin’,” says I ‘Miss Styles how do youdo?’ ‘ Reasonable well, I give 
you thanks,’ says she, ‘how be you!’ ‘ Considerable,’ says I. When that was 
done, the froth was gone and the beer flat; [ couldn’t think of another word to 
say for mindin’ of her, and how beautiful she was, as I walked on as silent pit 
I was at the head of my guard. At last, says your mother—* Is that aplen id 
regimental you have on, Mr. Slick, the same you wore at Bunker’s Hill? Oh, 
dear! what a load that word took off my heart; it gave me somethin’ to say, 
tho’ none of the clearest. ‘Yes, Miss,’ says J, ‘it is; and it was a glorious day 
for this great republic,—it was the cradle of our liberty.’ ‘ Well done, Slick, 
says her father, as he rode by jist at that moment ; ‘ you are getting on bravely, 
talkin’ of cradles already.’ Well, that knocked me all up of a heap, and sot your 
mother a colorin’ as.red as any thing. I hardly know what I said arter that, 
and used one word for another like a fool. ‘We had twenty thousand as fine 


Supe- gallant young 
while accident- | thousand !’ 


b ; | high with ardor, were levelled there that day, T 
similar climate, and having nearly the same diet and habits must, as | she, ‘ how you talk! 
a matter of course, possess animal courage as nearly as possible in the same de- | panied me there, 





there,’ says I, ‘that day as ever [ laid eyes on.’ 





said Polly, ‘do tell! Why, what on airth was t a-doin’ it 7 


‘In arms,’ says I, ‘a-stragglin’ for their liberty.’ 


said she, a-laughin’. * Poor thin did they git away ?” 


gs,’ said I, * many of them whose bosoms beat 
ess. * Why, Mr. Slick,’ said 
‘Yes.’ says J, ‘nine of them from Charleston sea 
and we spent the night afore the ingagement in the thedldbee 
without a blankit to cover us.2 ‘ They had little to do to be there at such hours 
with you,’ said Polly. ‘ Lit le to do!” said T; * you wouldn't have said so Miss, 
if you had a-been there. You'd a-found that lyin’ exposed—’ ‘TI don’t want to 
hear no more about it,’ said she; ‘let's join mother, and I‘ll axe her about it.’ 
‘Do,’ said I, ‘and she'll tell you they fell on a bed of glory.’ ‘Mother,’ says 
Polly, ‘ Sargeant Slick says diste were twenty thousand sie at Bunker's Hill ; 
did you ever heer tell of it afore?” ‘Men,’ says I. ‘No, galls,’ said she. ‘No, 
men,’ says J. ‘Twenty thousand galls,’ they all repeated; and then the 
laughed ready to kill themselves, and said, ‘ what onder the sun could put ich 
a crotchet as that into your head!” ‘Miss,’ says J, ‘if I did say so—’ ‘Oh! 
you did,’ said she, ‘and you know it.’ ‘If I did say so it was a mistake ; but 
that put it into my head that put every thing else out.’ ‘And what was that ? 
said she. ‘ Why, as petty a gall,’ saidI, ‘as—’ ‘Oh! then,’ said she, ‘ they 
was all galls in the trenches, after all? I won't hear no more about them at no 
rate. Good-by’e!’ Well, there I stood lookin’ like a fool, and feelin’ a proper 
sight bigger fool than [ looked.” 

* Dear heart !”” says mother, gittin’ up and goin’ behind him, and pattin’ him 
on the cheek, “ did she make a fool of him then?” and then she put her arm 
2 wer his neck and kissed him, and then filling up his tumbler, said—* go on, 
dear.” 

by Well, it was some time,” said father, “afore I recovered that misstep ; and 
whenever [ locked at her arterwards she larfed, and that confused me more ; 
so that I began to think at last it would be jist about as well for me to give it 
up a8 a bad bargain, when one Sabbath-day I observed all the Styles’s a- 
comin‘ to meetin’ except Polly, who staid at home ; so I waits till they all goes 
in, and then cuts off hot foot for the river, and knocks at the door of the house, 
tho’ [ actilly believe my heart beat the loudest of the two. Well, when I goes 
in, there sot Polly Styles that was. your mother that is, by the fire a-readin’ of 
a bouk. ‘Goin’ to meetin’ saysT. ‘I guess not,’ said she, ‘are yout’ ‘J 
guess not,’ said I. Then there was a pause. We both looked into the fire. I 
don’t know what she was a thinkin’ on; but I know what I was, and that was 
what to say next. * Polly,’ said I, ‘did you speak? said she. ‘1—I—I—’ it 
stuck in my throat. ‘Oh!’ said she, ‘J thought you spoke.’ Then we sot and 
looked into the coals again. At last she said, “ What couple was that was call- 
ed last Lord’s day?’ ‘I don’t mind,’ said I; ‘but I know who I wish it was.’ 
‘Who!’ said she. ‘ Why me and somebody else.’ ‘Then why don’t you and 
somebody else get called then?’ said she. ‘1—I—I—’ it stuck agin in my 
throat. If I hadn't been so bothered advisin’ uf myself, I could have got it out, 
[ do suppose ; but jist as I was a-goin’ to speak, J couldn’t think of any words ; 
but now’s your time, it’s a grand chance. Arter a while, says she— ‘ Father 
will be home soon, I’m a thinkin’ ; meetin’ must be near out now.’ ‘ Likes as 
not,’ says I. Presently up jumps Polly, and says—‘ Entertainin’ this, ain’t it? 
s’pose’n you read me a sarmon, it will give us somethin’ to talk about.’ And 
afore I could say a word agin’ it, she put a book into my hand, and said, ‘ Be- 
gin,’ and threw herself down on the settle. Well, I hadn’t read a page hardly 
afore she was asleep, and then I laid down the book, and says I to myself, says 
I, what shall I do next? and I had jist got a speech ready for her, when she 
woke up, and rubbin’ her eyes, said_—‘ I am ’most afeerd I gave you a chance 
of a torfeit by nappin’ arter that fashion; but, as luck would have it, you was 
too busy reading. I’ll take care not to do so agin’. Go on, if you please sir.’ 
Well, | began to read .a second time, and hadn’t gone on above a few minutes 
afore a little wee snore showed me she was asleep agin. Now, says I, to my- 
seli, arter such an invitation as she gin me about the gloves, Iam d—n if [ don’t 
try for the forfeit while she is asleep.” 

‘| didn’t give no such invitation at all about the gloves,” says mether ; “ don’t 
believe one word of it; its jist an invention of his own. Men like to boast, and 
your father is the greatest bragger livin’ out of the twenty thousand galls that 
was at Bunker’s Hill.” 

** Polly,” says father, ‘it’s nateral to deny it, but it’s true for all that.” 

‘‘ Well, says [ to myself, says I, suppose it was the devil or a Britisher that 
was there, Sergeant Slick, what would youdo? Why, saysI to myself, for an- 
swer, says I, | would jist shut my eyes and rush right at it—and with that I 
plucked up courage and run right at the settee full split. Oh, dear! the settee 
warn’t strong enough.” 

‘* Lawful heart |”? says mother, “ what a fib! did you ever! well, I never did 
hear the beat of that; it’s all made out of whole cloth, I declare.” 

‘The settee warn’t strong enough,” said father. “ It broke down with an aw- 





fal smash, your mother, Poily Styles that was, kickin’ and screamin’ till was 
blue agin. Her comb broke and out came her hair, and she looked as wild as a 
hawk. ‘Gloves!’ says I. ‘ Youshan’t,’ saysshe. ‘I will,’saysI. ‘In arms a- 


_strugglin’ for their liberty,’ says her father, who jist then come in from meetin’. 


Polly squeeled like a rat in a trap, and cut and run out of the room full chisel.” 

‘* Dear, dear,” said mother, ‘ what will he say next, I wonder.” 

‘“* And then the old man and me stood facin’ one another like two strange eats 
ina garret. ‘An accident,’ says I. ‘Sol perceeve,’ said he. ‘ Nothin’ but 
lookin’ for a pair of gloves,’ says I. ‘As you and the nine galls did at the 
trenches, at Bunker’s Hill,’ said he, ‘ for the blankit.’ ‘Now freend Styles,’ said 
I. ‘ Now freend Slick,’ said he. ‘It warn’t my fault,’ says I. ‘Certainly not,’ 
says he; ‘a pretty gall at home, family out; used to twenty thousand galls in 
war, it’s nateral to make love in peace: do you take?’ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ it does 
look awkward, I confess.’ ‘ Very,’ sayshe. ‘ Well, Slick,’ says he, the long 
and short of the matter is, you must either marry or fight.’ Says I, ‘ Friend 
Styles, as for fightin’, Bunker’s Hill, Mud Creek, and Peach Orchard, are enough 
for any one man, inall conscience ; but I'll marry as soon as you please, and the 
sooner the better.’ ‘So I should think,’ said he. ‘No, no, neighbor Styles,’ 
said I, ‘ you don’t do me justice, you don’t indeed ; I never had the courage to 
put the question yet.’ 


| * Well, if that don’t cap all!” says mother; “that beats the bugs; it does 


| fairly take the rag off.” 

“*A man,’ says Mr. Styles, ‘that has nine ladies in the trenches with him 
all night, in arms a strugglin’ for liberty, without a blankit to cover them, to 
talk of not havin’ courage to put the question, is rather too good. Will you 
marry?’ ‘I will,’ says I, ‘and only jist too happy to—’ ‘ You shall be called, 
then, this blessed arternoon,’ said he, ‘so stay dine, son Slick.’ Well, to make 
a long story short, the thing turned out better than I expected, and we were 
spliced in little better than half no time. ‘That was the first and last kiss [ ever 
had afore we were married, Polly was so everlastin’ coy; but arterwards she 
nev—” 

‘¢Not one word more,” says mother, “to your peril, not one word more,’’ 
and she got up and shook her knittin’ at him quite spunky. ‘ Most o’ that are 
story was an invention of your own, jist a mere brag, and I won’t hearno more. 
[ don’t mind a joke when we are alone, but I won’t hear nothin’ said afore that 
are boy that lessens his respect for his mother the least grain, so there now. 

** Well, well,” says father, “ have it your own way, Polly, dear; I have had 
my say, and I wouldn’t ryle you for the world, for this I will say, a most an ex- 
cellent wife, dependable friend, and whiskin’ housekeeper you have made to me, 
that’s sartain. No man don’t want no better, that’s a fact. She hadn't no ear 


for music, Sam, but she had a capital eye for dirt, and for pe ap ae 


better. No one never seed as much dirt in my house, as a 
off with his wings. Boston galls may boast of their spinnetts, and their gytars, 
and their eyetalian airs, and their ears for music ; but give me the gall, I say, 


that has an eye for dirt, for she is the gall for my money. 
‘« But to eventuate my story. When the weddin’ was over, Mr. Styles, that 


was your grandfather that is, come up to me, and tappin’ me on the shoulder, 
says he, ‘ Slick,’ says he, ‘every body knew you was a hero in the field, but [ 
actilly did not think you was such a devil among the galls. Nine of them in 
the trenches at one time, in arms, a strugglin’ for their liberty, and so on. You 
must give over them pranks now you are married.’ ‘ This is all very well as 








a joke,’ says I. But Sam, my son, them that have seed sarvice, and I flatter 
myself I have seed as much as most men, at Bunker's Hill, Mud Creek, and 
Peach Orchard, et sarterar, as the Boston merchants say—veterans [ mean— 








will tell you, that to face an inimy is nothin’, but it is better to face the devil 
than to face—a woman.” 


VISIT TO ABBOTSFORD. 


The New York American is always fortunate in its foreign correspondence. 
A gentleman, who uses the signature of “‘ Rambler,” is now furnishing that pa- 
per with sketches of his travels in the old world, which are singularly graphic 
and elegant. A recent letter from him gave a portait of Cromwell with strik- 
ing power; to-day we have a letter from Abbotsford, in another vein, yet not 
less happy. Though so many descriptions of Scott's residence have been coal 
lished, we cannot forbear laying before yur readers that of the “ American's 


accomplished correspondent. 











and immediately repaired to Abbotsford 


We left the coach at Melrose Abbey, p - 
; Selkirk. So entirely is the late residence 
—distant three miles on the road to 1 om . whiel re 


of Sir Walter Scott hid under the thick foliage of 
front, that we passed it unnoticed, although within adozen rods of the — 
It stands near where the Tweed tears itself from its confinement aoe 


of Selkirk, to make a graceful curve through the rich valley to 
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attempt has been crowned with entire success. A kind of Grecian arch spaus 
he aise. Oe eg eet a Ne os $—an 


ne isiip pane . Herea mad 
on tower is a Roman arch— ea ic turret spri rom 
wae Some of the windows are aeaiiciane ptr is 
modern English in its construction—another is copied after the famous east 
window at —while a third is filled up with a part of the door 
of the old Talbooth of Edinburgh. The walls are i with statues 
and stones, from numerous ancient Castles, mans and ions, containing 
odd inscriptions, armorial bearings, and which are placed here and there 
i regard to order or any concei i The projecting porch over 
the main entrance to the house, is copied from that at Li ow Palace, above 
which is the family escutcheon of the Scotts and a huge pair of stag’s horns. 
Around the sides of the court-yard is thrown a high wall, in which are inserted 
statues of ancient heroes, statesmen and poets, while an iron screen on the 
other side separates it froma garden whose rising esplanades display choice va- | 
rieties of fruit and flowers. As may be supposed, the exterior of Abbotsford 
= a rare combination of objects calculated to arrest the attention of the 
holder and awaken emotions to which his bosom has before been a stranger. 
Nor is the interior less singular in the style of its arrangement, or less adapted 
to move the mind and im the heart. Every thing within remains as it was 
when Sir Walter Scott died. The Hall, which is first entered from the Linlith- 
gow porch, looks like a museum, or a cabinet of historical curiosities. It is 
i , paved, and ceiled with wood and marble from the Palace of Dun- 
fermline, where Robert Bruce lies, from Melrose Abbey, and from the Hebrides, 
and its fire-grate is the same that warmed the humble parlor of Robert Burns. 
Its walls are hung round with swords, buck’s horns, pistols, saddles, banners, 
#kins of wild beasts, helmets, cuirasses, bows, &c. ., from ancient battle 
fields, and from every country, and of all ages—the'strangest medley of romance 
and reality that was ever brought ther in a single apartment. It strongly 
geminds me of Scott's description of Ellen’s “ lodge of ample size,” in the Lady 
of the Lake, 
For all around the walls to grace, 
Hung trophies of the fight or chase : 
A —_ there, a bugle here, 
A battle-axe, a hunting spear, 
And broad-swords, bows, and arrows, store, 
With the tusk’d trophies of the boar. 
Here grins the wolf as when he died, 
And there the wild cats’s brindled hide 
The frontlet of the elk adorns, 
Or mantles o’er the bison’s horns : 
Pennons and defaced and stain’d, 
That blackening streaks of blood retain‘d, 
And deer skins, dappled, dun and white, 
With otter’s fur ae seals unite, 
In rude and uncouth tapestry all, 
To garnish forth the sylvan hall. 


Another room is called the Armory, which is the miniature of the correspond- 
ing apartment in the Tower of London. There are Buonaparte’s pistols, found 
in his carri after the battle of Waterloo,—Rob Roy’s musket, with the ini- 
tials R. M.C. (Robert McGregor Campbell) upon it—the hunting bottle of 
James VI.—a battle axe from the field of Bannockburn—a piece of the pulpit 
from which John Knox preached the coronation sermon of Mary Queen of Scots 
—Tippoo Saib’s slippers, and a countless variety of smaller articles. The 
Writing Room is sadly interesting to every admirer of the works of Sir Walter 
Scott. There is the chair in which he sat when composing those tales which 
have been read wherever the sun shines—the desk on which he wrote—the ink- 


stand—and the port-folio which contained his manuscripts. A chair, made of | mise 


the beams of the house where Sir William Wallace was betrayed, stands in this 
room. It also contains a gallery of select books, which is mounted by a little 
— stair-case, on whose balustrade hang the skins of a lion, a leopard, and 
a wolf. 

Sir Walter had a remarkable fondness for the skins of wild beasts, (so said the 
old domestic who showed us over the house,) covering his footstools with them, 
hanging them round his most frequented apartments, and carpeting his sleeping- 
room with rare specimens from remote parts of the globe. When engaged in 
writing, he was exquisitely sensitive to interruption—the least noise breaking the 
silken thread of his thoughts. The window cf his Writing Room is double—so 
constructed for the two-fold purpose of excluding cold and noise. When absorbed 
in weaving the web of some of his most intricate plots, he would retire from the 
Writing Room, and locking himself in a little octagon alcove—hardly five feet 
in diameter—which leads out of it, give undisturbed play to his imagination. 
“‘ The exterior room,” said the old woman, “he called his ‘sanctum ’—the al- 
cove his ‘sanctum-sanctorum.’”’ Within this little closet are preserved the last 
dress Sir Walter wore at Abbotsford—his coat, hat, &c. One of the largest and 
handsomest apartments in the house isthe Library—how characteristic! It is 
surrounded entirely with book-cases, filled with rare works, arranged in the nicest 
and most systematic order. Books of Scottish antiquities and superstitions oc- 
cupy nosmall space. The celebrated bust of Sir Walter by Chantry—a marble 
bust of Shakspeare, copied from his tomb at Stratford—and a bust of Words- 
worth, occupy niches in the Library. The window of this roum looks out upon 
the Tweed and the lofty hills beyond—the finest prospect the mansion affords. 
There are several other curious apartments—one with a ceiling copied from the 
aisles uf Melrose Abbey—one with walls covered with American cedar, inlaid 
with oak from sundry old castles—one aderned with memorials from eminent 
friends, such as an Italian vase from Byron, a gold snuff-box from Talma, a set 
of ebony chairs from George the IV. ;—but the most interesting is the Dining- 
Room, which contains the family portraits, and where the great genius, on his 
return from an unsuccessful pursuit of health in Italy, surrendered his spirit to 
that Being who gave it, on the 21st September, 1832. 

After the door of the mansion closed behind me,I spent an evening hour in 
walking over the grounds, listening to the murmurs of the Tweed, watching the 
mist as it hung its twilight curtains around the Eildon Hills, and tracing with my 
mind’s eye the long cavalcade of romance, poetry, and chivalry which had pro- 
ceeded from this spot on its march over the world. I walked and mused under 
the shadows of the thick foliage, till night blended mansion and trees in undistin- 

uishable darkness. Not a breath stirred the leaves, nor a sound, save my own 

oot-fall, broke the silence. For the first time in my life a gloom, not unlike su- 
— dread, settled on my spirits, and I hastily retraced my steps towards 


elrose. Assporsrorp! The genius that once animated its ha)ls has departed 
for ever— 


Hush’d is the harp—the minstrel gone ! 


It is now a lonely place, tenanted only by two or three of his aged domestics, 
who cherish his memory with more than filial affection. 





DRIVING TANDEM: 


OR MISADVENTURE OF A CLASSICAL EQUESTRIAN. 





One morning we were prepared for an expedition of more than ordinary length, 
upon which we started proportionately early ; and Emily, full of spirit and ani- 
ae was already rd ew the cabriolet at the door. 

a lathe? Phy manage ?”’ said Frank, who just then suddenly appeared with 

disitiall Sn % ue ae just had a —- which will take me cut of the 
> Tide in con : . : 5 

a glance at me, “take chee —,. ho will drive Emily, and,” with 

Here was a gold "Tandem custode remoto ? ” 
was about to Bee tk opportunity. As usual, I perceived that cousin Harry 
without a st 1 ake the office. Should I submit to his usurpation for ever, 

A ol Bes Pe © to regain the place Thad lost? What was I to do? 

glance from the fair occupant of the cabriolet decided me. I resolved to 
offer my services to drive. 


Now this was, in all appearance, a very s; i 
‘ ’ : rance, Ty simple and 
manding any extraordinary display of velbuthelond or «om or "Bat T 


know not how, it appeared to me at the mom t sangui 
nary gee for which it took me some tna a vaio ese tae =. 
La aon = Lew? I had @ vague idea of a conspiracy te defraud me of 
my fm ly athe me — y of showing that I was resolved not to sub- 

“ Pe may venture to claim the honor,” said I, in a t i 
to unply, that I should be very much obliged to any one os Samana 
and with an especial glance at the astonished captain, as fierce as though he 
Were an hostile chieftain among the Potawawney Indians. . 

For one moment an expression of astonishment flitted across his counte- 
wae But it disappeared in an instant ; and, with the same marked politeness 
whic! Paoed ever mahiiated towards me, and which annoyed me more by its 
once and gave pice heaapeaymen positive hostility could have » drew back at 
was 





unhinged all my ; and, deceived by the result, I was utterly at a loss how 
to proceed. I bowed, blushed, and in a vain attempt to appear indifferent, suc- 
ceeded to admiration, in looking sheepish and ridiculous in the hi, est degre. . 
To crown all, in my confusion [ dismounted from my horse, contrary io all :»! >, 
SS side, and almost trod the toes of my fair char,» into mommy, 


mto the cab upon the one. 
ween annoyance at he awk mischance, -nd an abortive a-tempt to 
out an apoigv. ' was ~ompletely bewildered. I adjusted myself in 
aes seat with a feeling Le ig Sn Saas vg gis spam of having 
something very abs.rd, and that ing, at all events, secured a pvint 
which I had been long burning to attain ; aya the tumult of shone. by 
which I was carried away, was it until the tiger placed the reins in my almost 
unconscious hands, that 1 remembered, to my utter bewilderment, I had never 
once handled the ribbons in my life time ; and that, above all, the mysteries of 
tandem-triving were as hidden from me as the private politics of the Celestial 


oo was there such an unfortunate wight! No sooner have I escaped 
well or ill, from one difficulty, than I am sure to myself into a new one, 
a thousand times worse and more inextricable than the last. But never had I 
felt this fully until now, when my own matchless absurdity had topped the cli- 
max of my difficulties by one to which all the rest were as trifles. 
Here [ was, without one particle of skill, or a single moment of experience, 
entrusted with the management and guidance of a pair of break-neck colts (for 
well I conjectured Frank Allen would have none else), in that most difficult 
and precarious of all styles of going—the tandem ; and, to make matters a thon- 
sand times worse, with a companion whose security was more precious to me 
than my own life. How many a time did the story of Pheton, who, like my- 
if, 
7 “ Stultus optavit tangere currus,” 
occur to my bewildered memory ! how sadly and gloomily did the remembrance 
of his fate, come back upon my soul. Alas! of me, too, it should he written, 
*“*Timere optatos qui male rexit equos !"’ 

To increase my confusion, I was forced to make an effort at concealment, to 
listen and seem to enjoy the conversation which filled up the time of our wait- 
ing. What was! todo! I saw nothing but destruction before me. Should I 
thus madly endanger, nay, thus recklessly throw away, not only my own life, 
but that other far more dear to me? The thought was maddening—shame, 
fear, pride, all gave way before it. I determined to withdraw while it was yet 
time. 

I was in the act of rising with this determination, when my eye fell upon the 
Captain, who stood by, and continued to talk to us with the same imperturbable 
politeness, but whose cold and penetrating glance too clearly told me that he 
saw, and was enjoying, my confusion. In a moment the effect was magical. 
In a moment, fear, prudence, Emily, myself, all were forgotten. Pride, and 
with pride mad recklessness, resumed its sway ! 

“« Never!” cried I, unconsciously expressing what passed within, with a ve- 
hemence which startled and amazed all around; and which so astounded the 
servant who was at the leaders’ head, that he let go his hold, and in an instant I 
found all my doubts practically resolved, in the consciousness that I was whirl- 
ed along at the rate of twelve miles an hour! 

The suddenness of the shock perhaps restored my self-possession, in a certain 
degree. The horses were proceeding, although at a fast, yet a steady pace, and 
[ have a sort of recollection that I was aroused from my bewilderment by finding 
myself muttering half aloud, 

Parce puer stimulis, et fortiter utere horis ! 

My stars seemed propitious. Sir William and the rest of the cavalcade rode 
ahead of us, so that I was at once relieved from the unpleasant consciousness 
of being under their immediate, and as I fancied, malicious observation, and 
from the difficulty of managing the horses, who followed on the whole quietly 
enough, in the wake of their companions, I could scarcely believe my eyes ; yet 
even in despite of what I saw I was miserable, for I felt but too well 


Periculose plenum opus alex 
Tractus ; etincedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 
Tt was necessary, however, to keep up appearances. ’ ' 
“ What a charming day,” observed my companion, all unconscious of my 


By: e ° ° ° 1 
“Delightful!” I replied, while in my heart I should gladly have exchanged 
it for the most miserable day that ever figured in the gloomiest page of the most 
portentous weather almanac in the empire. 

“‘ What gentle, though spirited creatures are those of Frank’s,” exclaimed she, 
in a tone of affectionate admiration. 

As if to substantiate this flattering character, the hindermost horse began to 
bite in a playful and affectionate manuez, at the tail of his friend the leader, who 
gave indications of enjoying the joke highly, by cocking his ears back, wriggling 
in a fantastic manner with his hinder q :arters, and uttering various most amusing 
squeals in the intensity of his delight. ; 

** Quite so, indeed,” I replied. ‘At least apparently,” I added, feeling quite 
satisfied at the moment, that I should as soon entrust myself to the tender mer- 
cies of Horace’s 

Getule catulos leene. 

“ Are you fond of driving!” pursued Emily. 

Here the leader playfully stopt short, as you sometimes see boys do in sliding, 
when they wish to give a fall to those who come after. His companion, how- 
ever, having in the same playful spirit returned the joke by a bite, he darted 
forward more merrily than ever. 

“ You seem to enjoy it very much,” pursued she, for, lost in admiration of 
this interesting manceuvre, I had forgotten to reply. 

This was a strange observation under the circumstances. In defect of a better 
answer, I looked at the fair speaker and smiled. Now this smile might bear al- 
most any interpretation. I rather think the one uppermost in my mind was, that 
it meant nothing at all, except that, however I might feel upon the abstract ques- 
tion, certainly in that particular case I was far from comfortable. 

Meanwhile the two friends continued their amusement. The hindmost horse, 
who seemed to feel that he had the advantage of position, would take a little bite 
at the foremost horse, which foremost horse, as in politeness duty bound, would 
stop to have a little kick at his friend between the shafts ; and then, as if to es- 
cape the retaliatory bite, would suddenly dart away beyond its reach. Ina few 
minutes the other would succeed, notwithstanding all his efforts, in making a fresh 
assault, which his friend never failed to return in the same, or perhaps warmer 
style ; and thus they continued, to their own great amusement, and the evident 
delight of all the passers-by on a very crowded road. 

At length the play became too hot to Jast much longer. The wheel horse, 
perhaps provoked by some violation of the understood laws of fair play, made 
one most blood-thirsty haunch at the leader, and caught him fast by the hip. 
The poor fellow, who had hitherto conducted himself as a well-bred horse might 
be expected to do, stopt short, as if to reflect what he should do; but his tor- 
mentor persisting in annoying him, he uttered one terrifically testy squeak, as 
much as to say that “this was too bad, and that he could stand it no longer ;” 
and wheeling round precipitately in the traces, began to stare me appealingly in 
the face, asking as plainly as look could ask, “if _aadiack suffer this work to go 
any farther?” 

Here was a fixindeed! If the poor horse looked at me appealingly, I am 
sure I returned his gaze with interest, and if an imploring look could have 
moved him, he must have wheeled back again, and resumed his legitimate posi- 
tion. But I soon found that looking was of little avail. 

On the contrary, he began to display considerable indications cf a design to 
alter his tactics; and as I failed toextend the protection he sought, to protect 
himself as best he could. 





sonante verberabit ungula. 


I was on the point of jumping out, to try whether I could not set matters to 
rights, when Pheard the sound of horses feet behind, and turning round, beheld 
to my unspeakable relief, our old friend Jim Rooney, whom we have lost sight of 
ever since the memorable “ pugna porcorum,” but who, meantime, had been 
promoted to the rank of Tiger in Frank’s establishment. 

Through all my dismay I could not repress a smile at the strange figure 
which Jim cut in the costume of his new capacity. Never had my friend 
Frank’s taste for the grotesque found a richer subject for its display ; and nev- 
er had it been more happily exhibited. 

The nether man was accoutred much like “any other tiger.” His thick, 
stumpy legs which were curiously bandy withal, were incased in leggings and 
ine ibles of that nondescript drab-color, which, except sometimes, in the 
clouds of a watery sky, is never to be met, save in the apparel of the legiti- 
mate tiger. The leggings, a world too long, and tastefully wrinkled down the 
leg, were garnished with an innumerable row of white-mother-of-pearl buttons, 
running down the front of the legs, and, as they followed, with scrupulous ex- 
actness, the line of the shin-bone, relieving to the best advantage that graceful 
curvature, which has been not inaptly likened to the shape of a pampered cu- 
cumber. The short, but thick dumpy waist, was rendered still thicker and 
dumpier by the broad leather belt, which, tigerwise, encircled it ; and the skirts 
of the little tiger-coat were admirably adapted to display that Jim perfectly ful- 
filled the ideal of the poet. 

Totus teres atque rotundus ! 


Bat the head-dress completed the picture, and communicated to the whole 
man an air of ludicrous absurdity, which it is impossible to transfer to paper. 





completely by surprise. T had screwed myself up to meet a par- | Imagine a huge, towering cap of foxskin of the ruddiest hue, and most luxu- 


riant growth, tapering to the top like that of a grenadier. The peak consisted 





Vor. 21. 
of the face to which the aforesaid skin in better days appertained, the eves bei 
replaced by pieces of glittering glass, which, bright and piercing, peered 
curiously at each corner ; and the whole machinery surmounted by the 
brush, which stood up stiffly, as if demanding in its new position, that deference, 
which it had failed to win in its old one. Suppose the grotesque head-drese 
placed over a face in which undisguised humor and lurking drollery, are ¢n. 
hanced oy that expression of beset monly honesty, which there needs no Lava- 
ter to discover ; su all this combined with the which I have vain! 
attem to d » and you may have a faint idea of Jim Rooney, Frank AL 
len’s Irish tiger, as he presented hi If to me, making such absurd attempts 
to look preternaturally grave, as added infinitely to the already overpowerin 
drollery of his appearance. g 
“Whip him up, yer honor,” cried he, as he rode his Roman-nosed 
up to the side of my refractory leader. “ Whip him up, and keep hi 
I must confess I had a great objection to come thus to open war wih an an; 
mal which I thought shaaey sufficiently exasperated. - vend 

‘ Wonid not that be likely to make him sulk?” I expostulated, assuming as 
much confidence as I could muster. 
Jim scratched his head with that peculiar e, which Sam Slick has im- 
mortalized in his “ Irishman scratching his head in search of a lie.” 
“ Arrah, d’ye hear him, Miss Emily '” appealed he, with a glance which told 
me that I was seen through. “Ts it Brown Bill, sulk, yer honor? Divil a rust 
in Brown Bill since the day he was foaled, its only skittish he is—Whip him up 
and keep him going, yer honor !” ° 
Without more ado, to my great terror, suiting the action to the word, he com- 
menced to flog the delinquent with hearty will. Contrary to my expecta- 
tion, however, the plan succeeded admirably. He wheeled into his place in an 
instant ; and away he went more cheerily than ever. 
“ Whip him up, and keep him going now, yer honor,” shouted the tiger. « [')} 
take the near side, and do you mind the off.” 
Emboldened by his presence, and by the success of the former experiment, [ 
took courage tocomply. Jim rode alongside, and by dint of an occasional lash 
on either side, we managed, beyond my most uine hope, to keep the leader 
in his place, and to quiet the frolicsome humor of the mischievous wheeler. [| 
had forgotten to say, that in the delay occasioned by the scene already described, 
we had lost sight, for a considerable time, of the horsemen of the party. 
“ Yer honor won’t want me now any longer,” said the tiger at last, with a 









charger 
M going, 


} most peculiar look, which I well understood ; “I may go on wid my message 


to the master.” ete 

Away went the tiger, and with him the confidence which his presence had re- 
stored, or rather created. For a time, however, all seemed to go well; and [ 
ventured upon an occasional observation to Emily, when I could for a moment 
withdraw my mind from the perils by which I was surrounded. It was evident 
she saw my fears, and sought to keep up my spirits. 

Tt is not easy to keep the leader steady in tandem,” said she, with a conso- 
latory emphasis on the last word. 

T pe, me much preferred avoiding any allusion to the subject, for I felt 
that the ground was unsteady. 

“There is a great deal in practice,” said I, with as much solemn gravity, not- 
withstanding, as if I had been first whip of the four-in-hand-club. 

The horses seemed to be of the same opinion. My old friend the leader be- 
ge to exhibit some strange movements—probably intended to express his joy at 
the absence of the tiger. At first he would run quickly forward for a moment, 
stopping again with equal suddenness. Then he would shake the harness til! 
the traces were almost crossed upon his back. Again, he would try a kick at 
the wheeler, squealing as if to say that ‘‘turn about was fair play ;” then he 
— dart to one side of the road, and then to the other, after a most capricious 
fashion. 

At last, however, his movements became less capricious, and he seemed to 
have reduced them to a regularsystem. Abandoning the rectilinear course, he 
began, as schoolboys term it, to make S’s along the road, to “ move in sinuosi- 
ties along” as Toby Tosspot hath it, 

‘* Like Monsieur Corkscrew worming through a cork.” 
In vain my expostulations—in vain my application of the whip, in the hope 
that I might again be able “to whip him up, and keep him going.” [ had not 


courage enough to make the application vigorous. ‘To add to my humiliation, 
the London Mail drove by at the moment, and I had the mortification to hear 
the outsides enjoy a hearty laugh at some joke which the coachman dealt out at 
my expense. 


The noise and bustle of the passing vehicle too, while it added to my confu- 
sien, made the case more desperate. Brown Bill’s capers became more alarm- 
ing. From darting sideways, he turned to rearing upon his hind legs, and occa- 
sionally turning round as if to see how J liked his performance : until at last, in 
one of these caprioles, he got his leg over the trace, and in bodily fear for my- 
self, I was obliged, while Feomestal the reins to my companion, who had not 
displayed the slightest fears, to get down, and at the risk of my ribs, endeavor 
to set matters to rights. 

After a number of fruitless attempts, I succeeded at last, with the assistance 
of a passer-by, in correcting the mishap ; and, with confidence beginning to re- 
vive somewhat, was in the act of stepping"back to my place, when to my unut- 
terable surprise, [ was flung violently down upon my back, and, on recovering 
from the fall, beheld the horses dashing off at full gallop. Never shall I forget 
the horror of that moment. I could distinctly see that Emily, stil] retaining her 
presence of mind, was endeavoring fearlessly, but without success, to pull them 
up. With a bitter curse of my own mad recklessness, to which [ rightly attr- 
buted all, I rushed wildly after. 

Fortunately we were at the base of a long, though not precipitous, hill ; and 
[ strained every nerve in the hope that the labor of the assent would check 
their speed, and enable me to overtake them. [ran till the perspiration gushed 


from every pore ; till my chest heaved, and my head throbbed almost to burst- 
ing. I was gaining—gradually gaining—and the fury of their pace every mo- 
ment abated. A few strides—but one minute more—and [| should gain the 
summit of the hill! I screamed, I ground my teeth with the exertion—my 
heart was bursting with mingled hope and despair! I gained the brow oi the 
hill! But alas! to see the vehicle careering down the opposite descent with 
redoubled fury, and at a distance hbdheall—Mpeliaclp-—boyend my reach! I 
was wild—frenzied at the sight. I could not bear to look upon the work wiich 
my own hands had wrought—I flung myself down in the long weeds and grass 


which skirted the road, in utter exhaustion and despair ! 
* * * * * 
How long I remained in this state I know not. But a long time must have 
elapsed before I regained my consciousness. I was recalled to myself by \e 
sound of voices which appeared familiar to my bewildered memory. In a mo- 
ment the remembrance of all returned. What was my dismay on my looking "Pp 
from my concealment, to observe Frank, the tiger, and worst of all, the col- 
founded Captain, pass within a few yards of the spot ! as 
“ T never got such a fright in my life,” said the hateful Captain ; “only “une 
of that girl, along such a road, with those runaway brutes !” . 
“ Never fear MissfEmily, your honor,” said the tiger, “I'd back her to arve 
them over the bridge of Athlone, the Monday after the fair* |” 
* * * * 


I have never driven atandem since. 





* Jim seemed to imagine that “ the fair” was a recollection as familiar to lus tiea'’’® 
as it is to all who have ever been west of the Shannon. He meant the fair 0! a 
London (New) Sporting Magazine, for Octover, s>* 


WINTER SPORTS, SPANISH BARRELS, AND 
WILD SWANS. 


Whilst we still linger in the Highlands of Scotland, let us seek a ferent 
scene. The warm daysof summer have long ago departed, autumn bas she¢ — 
last brown shrivelled leaves from the branches, and the pleasant note of the W"" 
birds are heard no more in the woods: gone are the flowers, white and pied, 
blue, which grew so luxuriantly along the grassy margin of the stream: gov" 
the purple bloom of the heather which half the year round impregnates th" |= 
ofthe Scottish heaven with its own magnificent hue, and the air with the 0" “ 
of its fragrance : gone are all things which live only beneath a gentle sky, ¢" 
delight in warmth and lustre : for now, winter—stern old winter has ass¢r' = a4 
claim to the empire of the waning year. He has touched the clouds, a™ - 
stead of mild refreshing showers, in now scatter abroad hail, morsels 0! ©» 
or else dissolve themselves downwards in the fleeting bewildering sno” -_ 
perilous to the shepherd and his flock. He has touched the earth, and the b . 
frost has bound it up for a season in icy fetters, nipping every green hing" 
still lieth above the surface of the ground, and numbing every thing below ro : 
taining the germ of life—even the swollen seed, into torpor, post poning ve 
time its being. He has touched the waters, and lo! river and lake are ‘ maa 
with a floor of chrystal adamant, able to sustain the march of a —_ ae 
Only here and there, where a spring — forth from the centre of oe 
cold but not congealed, is that solid sheet broken, or where the mapry w : 
out from below its massy cover, shoots unarrestibly down the face of the nt 
starred and studded at the brink with myriads of pointed icicles. Now r his 
lested and unwatched the languid salmon lies in the bottom of the Peck 
spirit and strength exhausted—his silver hue faded into unwholesome ms 
and his fair ions melted away—no longer the Prince of the waters 
melancholy invalided denizen. Under sloping bank and proyecting —_ pire 
up near the source of the streamlets, lie the sluggish trout, their bril ~ 
also gone, their keen activity paralyzed. The hares have left the mountain®, 
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cave that Alpine one, which, cameleon-like, changes its color with the season, 
and now scours alo the surface of the saow, undistinguishable in hue from 


the common sheet © Nature. ? rest have stolen down to the lower places, 
and now crouch all day perdue within the shelter of the friendly furze, only 
stealing forth at night to a + smear existence in the kail yard of the watch- 
fal cottar, who, jealous of such tion from the cherished i ients of his 
proth, lies concealed behind the casement, and, spying by the light of the moon 
the famished animals gnawing the frozen blades, doth often, without fear of the 
jaw, protrude the muzzle of his antique carabine from the window, and startle 
the night from its propriety by a discharge which lays pussy low beside the 
yery identical eabbage which to-morrow noon shall simmer in the same pot with 
nerself. The grouse havepacked ; six coveys having made common cause, and 
entered into a federal alliance — any outlaying grain, or fielded stack, or 
whatever edible is to be found. Partridges lose their wilder nature, and often- 
times do associate with the vulgar dunghill fowl. The traces of deer abound in 
the turnip fields, though no human eye hath seen the stately creatures foraging 
there; by day they are leagues away, couching in the fastnesses of the hills, 
where no man dare at this rude season to follow. Even the fisher-boats are 
drawn up upon the beach be yond the furthest sea-mark, for the pipe of the tem- 
est is oft-times heard sounding across the unfathomable deep, summoning the 
hage waves of the Atlantic to arise and storm the shore. Wo tothe vessel that 
in such an hour meets the angry element amidst the channels of the iron-bound 
Jslands! Vain her noble build, her solid timbers, her large majestic sails! vain 
the power, and energy, and skill of the gallant crew that man her! Mortal ene- 
mies they fear not. Eager and undaunted would they have carried that ship 
through the midst of a tile fleet, vomiting sheets of flame and torrents of 
deadly shot against them ; but here nothing can avail them. The howling wind 
and the raging waves hurry that devoted vessel towards the rugged wall of the 
cliffs, up which spout the pillars of spray with a soundjthat would stifle thunder. 
Borne on the top of an enormous billow she rises as it were out from the surface 
of the water, and then with a terrific plunge smites against the precipice! One 
ong Rhee cry, and all is over—a hundred souls have perished in the tempestu- 
ous aeep. 
sel” Stern eagle of the far north-west, 

Thou that bearest in thy grasp the thunderbolt, 

Thou, whose rushing pinions stir ocean to madness, 

Thou, the destroyer of herds—thou, the scatterer of navies. 

Thou hast met the rider of the ocean, 

The tall, the strong bark of the fearless rover, 

And she hath struck to thee the topsail 

That she would not have veiled toa Royal Anmada.” 


Such is a Highland winter—yet not without its own sports and pastimes for 
those who brave the elements in that inclement season ; and these perhaps are 
from their nature more exciting than the ordinary methods of the chase. 

As the year advances, and the gradually lessening day marks the southward 
progress of the sun, one wild region suddenly becomes peopled with inhabitants 
whose summer dwelling is by the lakes of the far Kamsckatka or remotest Green. 
land, but whom the approach of winter has driven to a climate, far from genial 
indeed, but less rigid than their own. In the gray dusk of the evening a strange 
dissonant cry, as from the clouds, strikes upon the ear, and, gazing steadfastly 
above, you may discover a phalanx of winged fowl steering in from the ocean 
for the upper plains or lochs that lie remote, black spots in the circling heather. 
These are the wild geese, emigrants from Hudson’s Bay, the wariest and most 
jealous of all fowl that frequent the waters, and only to be approached in the field 
when a friendly dyke gives shelter to the cautious sportsman. Then in flights come 
the duck and teal, covering the unfrozen lakes and rivulets in swarms, easier of ac- 
cess,and yet wary enough to test the adept’s skill. Then the merganser,most beau- 
tiful of aquatic birds, with long serrated bill and rosy breast, wings its way from 
Scandinavian Iceland to haunt the Highland lochs for atime. Then the greatNorth- 
ern diver, with his enormous neck and high suspicious head, may be seen steering 
his course at adistance from the land ; invulnerable almost he, save by far acciden- 
tal bullet, for scarcely is the trigger drawn, ere, phantom-like, he disappears be- 
neath the surface of the lake, even though ice-covered (if so be you te des- 
cried him floating in some patch which the welling spring has left unfrozen), and 
hardly can you believe the evidence of your senses when you behold him rise 
again, a dusky speck in the distance, near the opposite shore, where the current 
of the greater river still keeps the wateropen. Of woodcocks I shall not now 
speak, though these descended upon our coast like hail, swarming in the op 
site coppices and braes. For them a steady hand and a true eye would suffice 
with no additional labor: not so with the others, creatures of the wilderness, 
who fly from the approach of man. 

There was a garret room in the tower of Glenstill which we with feudal tena- 
city had chiistened the armory : nor was it unrightly named ; for along the walls 
were ranged as curious a collection of weapons as ever graced an antiquarian 
museum—from the two-handed sword and Lochaber axe to the cherished wea- 

pon from the forge of Andrea di Ferrara, which flashed in the field of Culloden. 
Brass pistols and steel pistols, harquebusses, carabines, and muskets werefthere 
of every construction of lock—from that ignited by the burning match to the 
spring-wheel, which, grating against the flint, produced a shower of sparkles, and 
further to the ordinary hammer not then exploded by percussion movement. From 
my childhood upwards this garret was a fayorite haunt of mine. Incompany 
with Ronald I used to steal up there when my uncle was out on the hill, and 
alarm the household by banging the old bucklers and targets against each other, 
so as to make the semblance of a lively fray, and shouting with all our might 
the slogan of the clan in most euphonious Gaelic, which, being interpreted, sig- 
nified a polite iavitation to the neighboring ravens to assemble on account of the 
banquet prepared for them, which consisted of the carcasses of sundry Grants, 
Macdougalls, and others, ancient and recognised enemies of the stalwart house 
of M'Groggie. ' 

I had long marked with covetous eyes a Spanish fuwling-piece of great length 
resting in an obscure corner. Nobody seemed to knov how it came there, 
though tradition hinted of a Spanish ship wrecked about a century before off the 
coast, to which it might probably have belonged. This was made over to me at 
my own earnest request ; but on examination [ found that the rust of time had 
been so busy with the lock, originally of the finest workmanship, that a thorough 


repair was necessary before it could be used at all. Gunsmith of course there 
was none at Glenstill, but our ordinary Vulcan was a man of considerable genius, 
and esteemed by us as an artificer in metals of ho ordinary skill. To him, there- 


fore, I repaired with my new acquisition, which, after a long inspection, was 
pronounced by the Highland Hephestius ‘‘ peautiful metal ;”’ and Dugald more- 
over pledged himself “ that he would, tat is, he could or should mak’ her gae off 
easy, and kill at a hunnerd and fifty yeards.” Dugald’s pledge was partly ful- 
filled in even a more speedy manner than-he had anticipated, for having taken 
off the barrel, he observed that the touch-hole was rusted up, and the breeching 
moreover so foul, that it required, according to his artistical notions, “a wee bit 
scour amang the smiddy ashes.” Into the forge accordingly he popped it, and 
gave one or two lusty pulls at the bellows, when to his utter astonishment and 
consternation the piece exploded with a thundering report, and down fell with a 
dismal skraich the venerable chanticleer, who for ten long years had selected his 
favorite roost on the warm rafters of the smithy. It appeared that the piece, 
wherever it came from, had been loaded when first deposited in the armory, and 
had kept its dormant charge uninjured for more than a hundred years, until roused 
into action by the glow of Dugald’s forge—a fact which all who may have occa- 
sion to handle old guns wonld do well to recollect. It certainly was the merest 
accident that Donald’s bullet. head did not interpose between the muzzle of 
the barrel and the gallinaceous victim, in which case he would infallibly have 
Ps the hard fortune to.be shot by a bullet cast in the days of his great-grand- 
ather. 

The explosion, however, had this material result, that it tested the strength of 
the barrel, regarding which I had previously some misgivings, and Dugald really 
did in a short while return the fowling-piece in a state of serviceable condition. 
On trying it I found that with swan-shot I could knock down a sea-gull pretty 
accurately ata hundred and twenty paces. Beyond this the power certainly di- 
minished; nevertheless I felt confident that at thirty paces further I could asto- 
nish a flight of wild duck, and even take the legs from a roe, too broad a target, 
i! stationary or grazing, to be missed. 

In Highland winter-shooting, especially at such game, one really requires @ 
more formidable weapon than the ordinary gun, on whose certainty, even with 
cartridges (a most valuable invention, by the way), it is impossible to calculate 
beyond sixty, or at most seventy paces. Thave indeed heard within this last year 
or two of some most extraordinary shots made with the green cartridge, and have 
myself tried it with success ; but I must say that even with it you cannot always 
make a true calculation, because it is impossible to be sure that the cartridge 
willin every instance break at the specified distance. Sometimes it gives way too 
early—I should say, in many cases before it leaves the barrel—when of course 
the charge goes no further than common unprepared shot. At other times It 
does not break at all, and then acts precisely as a bullet would do, with this dis- 
advantage, that not bei perfectly round, it will neither fly so straight nor so far. 
A long barrel like that note described will throw shot to an equal distance, and 
with far more certainty ; therefore for such service it is pre-eminent, though its 


Unwieldiness prevents it being used for the general purposes of sporting. Lat- 
terly, | onan I have betaken myself to the Tyrolese pea-rifle, a beautiful spe- 


cimen of which I had made to r at Innspruck, which differs only from the or- 
dinary kind by being much kghter—an immense <a as every one will 
a who has shouldered the ponderous weapons of the Zillerthal. Only how 
0 kill flying ? 

_ With this Spanish barre then, T waged unceasing war against the web-footed 
Visitants of the locke; sania haunts principally with the gray dull li of 
® winter's morning, or after sunset, when they wing their flight from one 


































catalogues I could give of slaughtered geese, 

. hoc s omne, for the memory of these days often returns upon my 
irit as ly as if no long vista of departed years did intervene: but those 
things are written with a firmer pen than mine in the pages of Colonel Hawker, 
arch-exterminator of the fens. One scene only, then, shal! I attempt to sketch 
=the seein of a single night, yet better than the concentrated sport of a 
6 Keen that night, and bitter was the frost, as I wound my lonely way along 

© margin of the distant loch. There was no moon in the heavens, nor yet a 
cloud, but the stars shone out clear and steadily, and a sharp wind blew 
down from the hills. The rushes, coated with rime, crunched beneath my feet 
as I walked cautiously along, peering ever and anon with a keen eye across the 
solid sheet of ice which, like a nether firmament sparkled back the radiance 
of the celestial lamps. But nothing met my view. In vain I listened for the 
cry of the wild fowl nestling among the sedge : no sound could I hear mingled 
with the monotonous, melancholy whistle of the breeze, wailing like a departed 
spirit. All life seemed mute or extinguished ; only the sleepless elements were 
there. My sole companion, a large Newfoundland, of the purest breed, seemed 
to feel as strangely influenced as myself by the unwonted dreariness of the 
scene. Ryno no longer gamboled around me, nor ran snuffing among the reeds, 
but crept close at my feet with subdued looks, as if his spirit too were awed in 
the midst of the wintry wilderness. It was such a night that even the stout 
Glengary would have preferred a couch in his own hospitable hall to a bivouack 
in the heather, with nothing save his plaid around him and the unwonted luxury 
of a snow-ball for his pillow. I, albeit no Sybarite, did begin most vehemently 
to wish myself at home; and sensual thoughts of supper and bed mingled in- 
congruously in my mind with far sublimer thoughts. The dash of the plangent 
water where the Orchie parted from the loch in a steep and rocky rapid struck 
pleasantly on my ear, for knew that when I reached its brink more than half 
my journey was accomplished. 

At the very extremity of the lake, owing to the accelerated current required 
to supply the river, there was a little space of deep water still unfrozen. This I 
had specially marked in the afternoon, having shot two teal in the very spot. 
I was hardly fifty yards from it, and just emerging from a clump of leafless al- 
ders, when an object swept across the sky, erasing from my sight the stars : 
another—and another. What can they be, those stately forms, wheeling thus 
in the depth of night these strange erratic circles, uttering no cry, but sailing si- 
lently round by the margin of the Highland loch! Spirit-like they descended, 
ail of ghostly white nearer and nearer to the loch, and at last, without splash or 
spray, but noiseless as the launch of a fairy-bvat, settled in the open pool ! 

The very sickness of joy came across my soul, and for a moment dimmed my 
eyesight. Never before had I seen such a vision, never before beheld such 
stately apparition, save once in a youthful dream ; but there it was realised, 
with every concomitant circumstance—the lovely moor, the frozen lake, the 
whitened trees, and—moving spirits of the whole—the beautiful and mysterious 
THREE! I knew that they were Swans. 

Sheltered by the thicket, I stood for a while gazing upon them as they 
steered to and fro, reluctant to break the charm; but a low whine from Ryno, 
who saw them likewise, and marvelled at my unwonted patience, made the 
stately creatures arch their necks, and look around mere in doubt than in fear. 
I dreaded to lose the chance so marvellously thrown in my way, and quickly 
-: A ii my long fowling-piece, I took a steady aim at the centre bird, and 
tired. 

No longer was there silence now in the deep, star-lit pool. With a wild, 
sharp cry, and a rushing like the wings of a tempest, two of them soared up- 
wards, described one mighty circle above my head, and disappeared into the 
thick bosom of the night forever: the third attempted to rise, but fell again 
heavily into the water, lashing it into foam with the the sweep of his broad majes- 
tic wings. Lower seemed to sink the pride of his arched neck, yet once, as 
with a dying effort, he oared his way across the open space, smote heavily with 
his full bosom against the sharp, knife-like crust of the environing ice, and fell 
backwards dead without astruggle. Ryno, uttering a joyful and triumpant bark, 
bounded down to the shore, cleared the intervening ice with a few rapid leaps, 
plunged into the water, and buried his muzle to the eyes in the soft down of the 
slaughtered swan. Yet, not all his strength—and a noble dog he was—could 
suffice to carry the burden to the land, for on three sides the sheet opposed 
him, and the rapid was too strong td be stemmed. Gallantly, however, he per- 
sisted, until his strength began to fail, and1 grew alarmed lest he should sink at 
last with his load, which I knew he would never in life forego. I threw down 
my fowling-piece, ran to the loch, and commenced cautiously feeling my way 
across the slippery surface. It bore my weight well until I reached the edge of 
the pool, when, stooping forward to grasp Ryno by the neck, the treacherous 
floor gave way, and I fell headlong in. Fortunately the current prevented me 
from sinking below the ice. I rose in open water, and instantly struck out to 
prevent myself being carried down ; but every time I essayed to get upon the 
frozen sheet it cracked with my weight, and the portion I had clutched disappear- 
ed. Pitch me in summer overboard into the centre of the largest Scottish lake, 
and I will make my way tothe shore ; but do not, for mercy’s sake immerse me 
five mjnutes in the merest duck-pond when the thermometer is only ten degrees 
above zero. My hands shortly became benumbed, my legs lost the power of 
motion, and there, on that eventful night, I had most assuredly perished if the 
faithful Ryno, himself exhausted, had not come to my assistance. ‘The fine in- 
stinct of the animal—nay, let us call it reason—prompted him at once to drop 
his first burden, and to seize his almost helpless master by the coat. More he 
could not do, for his own limbs were stiffened ; still he bore my head above the 
water, and thus we two floated down towards the gorge of the roaring rapid. 

Already I felt the power of the stream ; already we were just descending to- 
wards the broken rocks, when, with a convulsive effort I caught hold of a 
brush—Heaven bless the wind that blew the parent seed into that cleft !—and 
held it with drowning desperation. Had the branches given way it would have 
been all over with the youthful Orcanist : but Highland plants are not so weak ; 
firmly had that bush driven its roots into the rocky crevice, and at last, after 
some unavailing struggles, I succeeded in effecting a sure hold for my foot, and 
dragged Ryno after me. Thanksgiving was in my heart for this miraculous es- 
cape; bat notime was to be lost, else two icicles forever were we. 1 picked 
up my fowling-piece, and, a hundred yards down the river, found the abandoned 
swan, wild Wekry as it was, I dragged that night in dripping triumph to Glen- 
still. London (old) Sporting Magazine. 


ADVENTURE OF A RANGER. 


We do not know that we can fill a few pages more profitably, than by relating 


to another. ‘Tonumerable are the ca 
ducks, et hoc g 











it from his own mouth. He resides within a few miles of Vandalia, and receives 
a pension from the United States, for his services. The following statement may 
be relied upon, for Mr. Higgins is a man of strict veracity ; his companions have 
corroborated his narrative, and his wounds afford ample proof of his courage and 
sufferings. . 

Tom Higgins, as he is usually called, is a native of Kentucky, and is one of 
the best examples extant ef the genuine backwoodsman. During the last war, 
af the age of nineteen, he enlisted in the Rangers, a corps of mounted men, 
raised expressly for the protection of the western frontiers. On the 30th of Au- 
gust, 1814, he was one of a party of twelve men, under the command of Lieute- 
nant Journey, who were posted at Hill Station, a small stockade, about eight 
miles south of the present village of Greenville, and something more than twenty 


savages were discovered prowling near the fort, but no alarm was given. On 


dians. Passing round the fence of a corn-field, adjoining the fort, they struck 
across the prairie, and had not proceeded more than a quarter of a mile, when 
in crossing a small ridge, which was covered with a hazel thicket, and in full 
view of the station, they fell into an ambuscade of the Indians, who rose suddenly 
round them, to the number of seventy or eighty, and fired. Four of the party 
were killed, among whom was Lieutenant Journey ; one other fell, badly wounded, 
and the rest fled, except Higgins. _ 

It was an uncommonly sultry morning ; the day was just dawning ; a heavy dew 
had fallen the preceding night; the air was humid, and the smoke from the guns 
hung in a heavy cloud over the spot. Under the cover of this cloud, Higgins 
surviving companions had escaped, supposing that all that were left were dead, 
or at all events it would be rashness to attempt to rescue them from so over- 
whelming a force. Higgins’ horse had been shot through the neck, and fell to 
his knees and rose again, several times. Believing the animal to be mortally 
wounded, he dismounted, but finding that the wound had not greatly disabled 
him, he continued to hold the bridle ; as he now felt confident of being able to 
make good his retreat, he determined to fire off his gun before he retired. He 
looked round foratree. ‘There was but one, a small elm, and he made for this, 
intending to shoot from behind it, but at this moment the cloud of smoke rose 

ially from before him, disclosing to his view a number of Indians, none of 
whom discovered him. One of them stood within a few paces, loading his gun, 
and at hige Higgins took a deliberate aim and fired, and the Indian fell. Mr. 
Higgins, still concealed by the smoke, re-loaded his gun, mounted, and turned 
to fy, * when a low voice near him hailed him with, ‘Tom, you won’t leave 
me ” - 


On. looking round, he discovered the speaker to be one of his own compan- 
ions, named ess, who was lying wounded on the ground, and he replied 
instantly, “no, I’ll not leave you ; come along, and Ill take care of you. 





\ “T can’t come,” replied Burgess, “my leg is smashed all to pieces.” 


an adventure of our neighbor and friend Mr. Thomas Higgins, as we have heard | 





Higgins sprang from his saddle, and pi up his comrad bene 
was broken, in his arms, he proceeded to lift hi ports hen aoianiina fly ; 
and that he would make his own way on foot. But the hor ‘ ‘ae 
this instant, darted off, leaving Higgins, with his wounded friend pay a 
the cool bravery of the former was sufficient for every emerge, oe 
Burgess down gently, he told him, “now, my good fellow aan yor 
your three legs, while I stay between you and the Indians, and kee red off” 
—instructing him at the time to get into the highest grass, and craw es Cléte 
the ground as possible. Burgess followed his advice, and esca canal 
History does not relate a more disinterested act of heroism, than * of Hicgina - 
who, having in his hands the certain means of escape from such imminent seri 
voluntarily gave them up, by offering his horse to a wounded comrade ; aie 
when that generous intention was defeated, and his own retreat was still practi- 
cable, remained, at the hazard of his life, to protect his crippled friend. 

The cloud of smoke, which had partially opened before him, as he faced the 
enemy, still lay thick behind him, and as he plunged through this, he left it, to- 
gether with the ridge, and the hazel-thicket, between him and the main body of 
the Indians, and was retiring unobserved by them. Under these circumstances 
it is probable that if he had retreated in a direct line towards the station, he 
might have easily have effected his escape, but Burgess was slowly crawling 
away in that direction, and the gallant Higgins, who coolly surveyed the whole 
ground, foresaw, that if he pursued the same track, and should be discovered, 
his friend would be endangered. He therefore took the heroic resolution of di- 
verging from the true course so far, as that any of the enemy who should follow 
him, would not fall in with Burgess. With this intention he moved stealthily 
along through the smoke and bushes, intending when he emerged to retreat at 
full speed. But as he left the thicket he beheld a large Indian before him, and two 
others on the other side, in the direction of the fort. Tom coolly surveyed his 
foes, and began to chalk out his track ; for although in the confidence of his own 
activity and courage, he felt undismayed at such odds, yet he found it necessary 
to act the general. Having an enemy on each flank, he determined to separate 
them, and fight them singly. Making for a ravine, which was not far off, he 
bounded away, but soon found one of his limbs failed him, having received a 
ball in the first fire, which, until now he scarcely noticed. The largest Indian 
was following him closely. Higgins turned several times to fire, but the Indians 
would halt and dance about to prevent him from taking aim ; and Tom knew 
that he could not afford to fire at random. The other two were closing on him, 
and he found that unless he could dispose of the first one, he must be overpow- 
ered. He therefore halted resolved to receive a fire ; and the Indian at a few 
paces distant, raised his rifle: Higgins watched his adversary’s eye, and just a8 
he thought his finger pressed the trigger, suddenly threw his side to him. Itis 
probable that this motion saved his life, for the ball entered his thigh, which 
would have pierced his body. Tom fell, but.rose again, and ran, and the large 
Indian, certain of his ty oe again, and then with the two others et 
hey soon came near. Higgins had again fallen, and as he arose, they all three 
firel, and he received all their balls. He now fell and rose several times, and 
the Indians, throwing away their guns, advanced on him, with spears and knives. 
They frequently charged upou him, but upon his presenting his gun at one or 
the other, they fell back. At last, the largest one, thinking probably from 'Tom’s 
reserving his fire so long, that his gun was empty, charged boldly up to’him; 
and Higgins, with a steady aim shot him dead. 


With four bullets in bis body, with an empty gun, two Indians before him, 
and a whole tribe but a few rods off, almost any other man would have despaired. 
But Tom Higgins had no such notion. ‘The fodian whom he had last slain was 
the most dangerous of the three; and he felt little fear of the vthers. He had 
been near enough to see their eyes, and he knew human nature sufficiently to 
discover, that he was their superior in courage. He therefore faced themyand 
began to load his rifle. They raised a whoop, and rushed on him. ‘They kept 
their distance as long as my rifle was loaded,” said he, “but now, when they 
knew that it was empty, they were better soldiers.” A fierce and bloody e¢on- 
flict ensued. The Indians rushed upon Tom, stabbed him in many places, but 
it happened, fortunately, that the shafts of their spears were thin A rigged 
hastily for this occasion, which bent whenever a point struck a rib, or encount- 
ered the opposition of one of Higgins’ tough muscles. From this cause andthe 
continued exertion of his hand and rifle in warding off their thrusts, the wounds 
thus made were not deep, but his whole front was covered with gashes, of 
which the scars yet remain in honorable proof of his valor. At last one of them 
threw his tomahawk ; the edge sunk deep in Higgins’ cheek, passed through his 
ear, which it severed, laid bare his skull to the back of his head, and stretched 
him on the plain. The Indians rushed on; but Tom instantly recovered his 
self-possession, and kept them off with his feet and hands, until he succeeded in 
grasping one of their spears, which, as the Indian attempted to pull from him 
aided him to rise, and clubbing his rifle, he rushed upon the nearest of his foes, 
and dashed his brains out, in doing which, he broke the stock to pieces, retain- 
ing the barrel only in his hand. 


_ The other Indian, however warily he had fought before, now came manfully 
into battle. It is probable that he felt his character as a warrior at stake. ‘To 
have fled from a desperately wounded man almost disarmed, or to have suffered 
his victim to escape, would have tarnished his manhood. Uttering a terrific 
yell, he rushed on, attempting to stab the exhausted ranger, while the latter 
warding off the spear with one hand, brandished his rifle barrel in the other. 
The Indian unwounded, was now by far the most powerful man; but the meral 
courage of our hero prevailed, and the savage unable to bear the fierce glance of 
his untamed eye, began to retreat slowly towards the place where he had dropped 
his rifle. Tom knew that if the Indian recovered his gun, his own case was 
hopeless ; and throwing away his rifle barrel, he drew his hunting knife, and 
rushed in uvon him. A desperate strife ensued, and several deep gashes were 
inflicted ; but the Indian succeeded in castin Higgins from him, and ran to the 
spot where he had thrown down his gur, while Tom searched for the gun of the 
other Indian. Thus the two, bleeding and out of breath, were both searching 
for arms to renew the conflict. 

By this time, the smoke which lay between the combatants and the main body 
of the Indians, had passed away, and a number of the latter having passed the 
hazel thicket, were in full view. It seemed, therefore as if nothing could save 
our heroic ranger. But relief was at hand. The little garrison at the station, 
six or seven in number, had witnessed the whole of this remarkable combat. 
There was among them a heroic woman, a Mrs. Pursley, who, when she saw Hig- 
gins contending singly with the foe, urged the men to go to his rescue. The rangers 
at first considered the attempt as hopeless, as the Indians outnumbered them 
ten to one. ‘But Mrs. Pursley declaring that so fine a fellow as Tom should not 
he lost for want of help, snatched a rifle out of her husband's hand, and jumping 
on a horse, sallied out. The men, who would not be outdone by a woman, fol- 
lowed, full gallop towards the place of combat. A scene of intense interest en- 
sued. The indians at the thicket had just discovered Tom, and were rushing 
down towards him with savage yells—his friends were spurring their horses to 
reach him first, Higgins, exhausted with the loss of blood, had fallen and fainted 
—while his adversary, too intent on his prey to observe any thing else, was look- 
ing for his m2 he rangers reached the battle ground first. Mrs. Pursley 
knew Tom’s spwit, thought he had thrown himself down in despair for the loss 
of his gun, and tendered him the one she carried ; but Tom was past shooting. 
His friends lifted him up, threw him across a horse before one of the party, and 
turned to retreat just as the Indians came up. ‘They made good their retreat, 
and the Indians retired. 





the following day, Mr. Journey, moved out with his party in pursuit of the In- | 


We repeat this adventure just as it was related to us, and have not the smallest 
doubt that it is literally correct; or as nearly so as Mr. Higgin’s opportunities 


miles from Vandalia. These towns were not then in existence ; and the sur- | for observation would admit ; for as he very properly observes, he was in a des- 
rounding country was one vast wilderness. During the day last mentioned, | perate bad fix just about that time, and it was a powerful bad chance for ame 
“Indian signs”’ were seen about half a mile from the station, and at night the | 


to take notice of what was going on around him. ' 
After being carried into the fort, he remained insensible for some days, and his 
life was preserved with some difficulty by his friends, who extracted all the bul- 
lets but two which remained in his thigh; one of which gave him a great deal 
of pain for several years, although the flesh was healed. At length he heard 
that a physician had settled within a day’s ride of him, whom he went to see. 
The physician was willing to extract the ball, but asked the moderate sum of 
fifty dollars for the operation. This, Tom flatly refused to give, as it was more 
than half a year’s pension. As he rode home, he turned the matter in his mind, 
and determined upon a cheaper plan. When he reached his home, he requested 
his wife to hand himarazor. The exercise of riding had so chafed the part, 
that the ball, which usually was not discoverable to the touch, could be felt. 
With the assistance of his help-mate, he very deliberately laid open his thigh, 
until the edge of the razor touched the bullet, and inserting his two thumbs into 
the gash, ‘flirted it out,” as he assured us, “ without costing a cent.’ —The 
other ball remains in his limb yet, but gives him no trouble, except when he uses 
violent exercise. He is now one of the most successful hunters in the country, 
and it still takes the Jest of men to handle him. Southern Cabinet. 








SreepLe Cuase ror THE CHamMPIONsHIP—ENGLAND VERSUS IreLanp.—Mr. 
John Elmore, the spirited owner of the “ renowned” Lottery, havin received @ 
challenge from Mr. Coeper, of Dublin, to run a horse of his against tery, for 
£500 a side, over a fair hunting country, in England, nas socepta the chal- 
lenge, though without knowing the horse to be brought against Lottery. Mr. 
Elmore declines in his acceptance of the challenge, to have the gallant Lottery 
crushed with an additional thirteen pounds upon his back, as modestly requested 

the wily Irishman. This fair and just acceptance by Mr. Elmore of the 


“ S 
llenge, we hope to n over the same on which the great steeple 
aeteltte aa "4 = 26th of next month—thus the gallant Lottery 





chase is to vd lace = ae mobo Bren Be 
though excl rom that race, W ve an unity of maintaining over 
the tnabe gieund, and on the same day, hisenviable title of Champion. 
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On Dits in Sporting Circles. 


Death of Luzborough.—A letter from one of our travelling correspondents 
dated Huntsville, Ala., Nov. 2d., informs us that this valuable imported horse 
died on the 17th of October at the residence of Hickman Lewis, Esq., of 
Limestone Co., Ala. He was carried off by inflammation of the bowels. 

Luzborough was foaled in 1820, and imported from England in August, 1832, 
by a company of gentlemen in Virginia. His racing career in England was 
long and brilliant ; he covered three years in that country, and his stock ran 
successfully. He made his first season in this country at Hicksford, Va., and 
from the commencement of his career, his own performances and those of his 
get, the character of the stock, &c., &c., have been a constant theme for dispu- 
tation in the pages of the Turf Register. At one time he stood so high in repu- 
tation, as to be advertised at $200 the season. 

Had he been the sire only of Picton and of Portsmouth, he would have de- 
served well at the hands of breeders ; but upon reference to the winners of the 
few past years, we find that in addition to these, his most distinguished sons, he 
has got a very large number of winners. If we are not in error, the Calendar 
of last year gives him nearly thirty winners, and of the year previous, nearly 
twenty. We regret therefore for the sake of the Turf, not less than for his 
owners, the death of so valuable an animal. 








As the period draws nigh when the great Match comes off at Augusta, a more 
intense interest is awakened among Turfmen. Our correspondence gives tuxen 
that there is very general betting in different parts of the country, though not in 
heavy sums. A friend in Charleston saw the ‘Old White-nose’’ as he passed 
through that city. Boston reached Charleston on the 7th inst., in safety, having 
escaped accident during the most perilous portion of his journey—from Wil- 
mington, N.C., to Charleston. The day following he arrived in safety at Au- 
gusta, by the railroad. There is an unpleasant on dit in one of our letters in 
regard to Gano ; some appearance of a curb is hinted at, though it is not such 
as to interfere with his daily work. In other respects he is in the finest condi- 
tion. There is not enough on the result in this neighborhood to authorize us to 
“quote the odds.” We shall hear on the subject from ‘a special messenger,” 
who has already gone on for us to see and report the race. 





Drone.—Mr. Kenvatt desires to farm out for the next season his horse 
Drone, (by Mons. Tonson out of Isabella by Sir Archy) as he has now so much 
of his stock. Drone has had few good mares since he has been standing ; he 
has"but two colts, 3 years old, and each of them has won two sweepstakes this 
year. See Mr. Kendall's advertisement. 





Tables of Pedigrees—We are indebted to the kindness of a friend for two 
tables of pedigrees of an extraordinary character composed by Lieut. Hunter, 
of the U. S. Navy. One is the pedigree of St. Leger, own brother to Ariel; 
the other of Lady Berners. They are the results of great patience and careful 
research, and present at a glance, as upon a map, the various strains of blood 
which unite in the two subjects of the tables. They are teo unwieldy to be 
copied into either of our journals, but may serve admirably as models for any 
gentleman who wishes a genealogical map of his favorite stock. 


Argyle for Sale.—This distinguished race horse and stallion is :o be sold on 
Tuesday next at Columbia. His owners v ill understand that the advertisement 
did not reach us in season for our paper of last week, or it would have been in- 
serted. The advertisement states one fact in regard to Argyle which is remark- 
able. In the spring of '36, he covered twenty-two mares, and of the get of 
this, his first year, eleven started in public and mine were winners, the year 
they came 3 yrs. old. 








Cadmus.—We would direct attention to the advertisement of Cadmus in an- 
other column, who is offered for sale. Cadmus is acknowledged to be one of 
the best of the get of Eclipse now in the Stud. The readers of this paper and 
of the Turf Register must be acquainted with his career upon the Turf, during 
which he ran some brilliant races. He is now in Kentucky, and his blood will 
commend him to breeders in that State, who have learned from experience to 
value the get of Eclipse in their breeding studs. 


New Jockey Club.—A new Jockey Club is about being got up at that old and 
popular course, (Beach Bottom,) Brook Co. Va. It is owned by Samvet 
McCorp, Esq. of that place, and the soil is admirably adapted, being composed of a 
sandy loam, which the heaviest rain will not affect in the space of two hours. 


An article which appeared in this paper of Oct. 24th, in the Farmer's Depart- 
ment, upon “ Purgatives and Diuretics in Diseases of the Horse’ was by inad- 
vertence credited to the wrong source. The article was contributed originally 
tothe Kentucky Farmer, and we hasten to make the correction. 





Capt. Taos. Winston, of La Grange, Tenn., has bought from G. Bumpas, 
his ch. f. by Stockholder, dam by Sir Archy, 2 yrs. old. Price $1000. 


We would call attention to Cowan's next sale at the Bazaar. He will offer 
on Wednesday next two thorough-bred mares, for the pedigrees of which, see 
advertisement in the appropriate column. 








In the report of the late races at Trenton, the pedigree of the fine filly Fleet- 
foot, belonging to Major Jones, was given erroneously. She is by Imp. Bare- 
foot out of Dove, (the dam of Zenobia and Treasurer) by Duroc. She was re- 
ported as by Imp. Trustee. It will be recollected that she won her stake at the 
late meeting on the Island, but was beaten at Trenton by Mr. Gresons’s 
Fashion, who is a Trustee out of Bonnets o’ Blue. 





Imported Autocrat will remain at his present stand in Clarksville, Tenn., the 
approaching season. His stock have distinguished themseves highly this year 
in the Middle and Northern sections of the Racing portion of the country. 
Sam Houston particularly made some brilliant races. 





Mr. Kenpatt has open three Sweepstakes to come off over his course at 
Baltimore, to which we call attention. One of them is especially deserving of 
attention, being open for all ages, Boston only excepted, Four mile heats. Dr. 
Goopwyn has already named John Blunt, by Marion out of the dam of Mary 
Blunt in this stake, and it is hoped that the leading horses of the North may be 
nominated. The reader will find the details in our advertising columns. 





Query as to the Wild Turkies.—In one of your late numbers, in speaking of 
the Wild Turkey, you state it to belong exclusively to this country. I beg leave 
most respectfully to doubt this statement. If you will refer to the Baronetage of 
England, you will find an account of the Strickland family, who were made Ba- 
ronets in the year 1641. In their coat-of-arms they have for a crest a “ Turkey 
Cock in his pride,” (which means full strut, with his tailturnedup.) In the ac- 
count of this family it states, “There have been several persons of this family 
of great eminence and reputation, and their antient seat was Strickland Hall, in 
the County of Westmoreland.” 

The Turkey Cock for a crest is not common ; but this one instance, and of an 
English family using it, leads me to suppose that the Turkey was known in Eng- 
land before this country was discovered by Columbus. It is unusual for English 
families to change their crest ; other parts of their heraldic distinctions are often 


subject to change by marriage alliances, &c., but very rarely isthe crest altered, ) 


ve changed. When an alteration is made, there is often an additional 


I hand this hint to you, that you may solicit further information on the history 
















h 7 elightfu! bird. And as your entertaining paper goes to England, pro- 
bably some of your intelligent correspondents there would extend the enquiry 
further, by soliciting from the Strickland family the origin of the use of this bird 
for their crest. C.R. 





Reports of Races Wanted. 
Reports of the recent meetings held at the following places are due. Will | 
“any dear friend of Caesar's” furnish them? Secretaries of the several Clubs | 
owe it tothemselves, and the gentlemen whom they represent, to supply a report | 


at their earliest convenience. It will give us great pleasure to reciprocate the 
favor in any way they may suggest. 


Lawrenceville, Va. Spring Hill, Va. Jefferson, Mo. 


Carrollton, Mo. Red Bridge, Tenn. Boonville, Mo. 
Paris, Tenn. Mount Sterling, Ky. Fredericksburg, Va. 
Georgetown, Ky. Nashville, Tenn. in Aug. Mecklenberg, Va. 
Fairfield, Va. Charlestown, Va. Fulton, Mo. 

Terre Haute, Ind. Fort Smith, Arks. Clarksburg, Va. 
Oxford, N.C. Fauquier Springs, Va. = Logan Co., Ky. 

Van Buren, Arks. Leesburg, Va. Columbus, Ga. 








Waguer’s Defeat at Nashville. 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 


Dear Sir,—The race lately losthere by Wagner has been the subject of much 
and various comment; and many of the opinions may be traced to the situation 
of the person ; some who are disposed to lessen his claims to distinction, say he 
was fairly beaten—that his race with Grey Eagle was the only one he ever 
made that entitled him toa high standing ; that in his other races he only beat 
second rate horses, and that Grey Eagle had only given promise of being a fine 
4milehorse. But twosuch races in one week surely are enough to stamp them 
bothas No.1. Another party said he must be greatly out of condition to be 
beaten by amare that had done nothing to justify a suspicion that she had ever 
decent claims as a race nag ; others think he was poisoned and that that caused 
his defeat. I for onedo not believe there was any poison in the matter, and think 
his losing may be accounted for without any aid from dosing. First let me state 
the circumstances under which the boy was detected on whom the suspicion of 
the act rests. He was found in the stable late at night by two boys then sleep- 
ing there ; at the time, he had Wagner by the head, and his muzzle was off one 
ear, as if he was putting it off or on; there is no evidence it had been off, or 
that he had given the horse any thing. This occurred two nights before the 
race. 

It is the opinion of John, the rubber, at that time sleeping in the stable, and 
who detected him, that he came in there for the purpose of robbing one of the 
riders who slept there, and who was known to have money in his pocket, and 
that on finding he was discovered he took the horse by tke head, pretending his 
muzzle was off, and he putting it on, as an excuse for being in the stable. 
Next morning, when Mr. Lone eame down from Nashville (and who in the 
sickness of Mr. Goodwyn had charge of the horses), he took up the boy, and 
charged him with poisoning the horse at the instigation of some one, threatened 
punishment if he did not confess, and exemption from it if he did; this fellow 
thought he saw a way to get out of the scrape, and confessed to a crime which 
he did not commit, sooner than confess to the intention of one for which he was 
sure of punishment. This,I think a plain and reasonable view of the case, borne 
out by the facts. 

But, Sir, I am not of opinion that any medicine could be given to a horse two 
nights before his race that should operate just at the race and not before. I say 
just at the race, for if its effect was seen before, it would have been unpardona- 
ble to have run him at such hazard as no man could estimate ; and I believe no 
man has the science to administer a dose that could lie dormant for an indefinite 
period, and only be called into operation whien his race should come on, and this 
both in quantity and the time of administering it, to be trusted to an ignorant 
negro. 

I say this is not necessary to account either for the defeat of Wagner, or his 
distress after the race. Mr. Goodwyn, his trainer, had been sick for some five 
or six weeks,—plenty of time, God knows, to get any horse out of condition,— 
a report on the state of his horses was each day made to him, when he would 
direct their work, &c. 

It was the opinion of more than one trainer who had horses on the tratk, that 
Wagner was overmarked and in the worst possible condition. Mr. Goodwyn, at 
the time confined to his bed, much against his inclination consented he should 
run, being named, if he was in fair condition, and as only one nag would start 
against him, which he could easily distance the first heat, so that if the horse 
was not quite up to the mark, he would have but a light race. 

Now, Sir, in the first place, Wagner was in most wretched condition, as he 
told them plainly two days before in a run of two miles ; he was greatly dis- 
tressed, and this probably put him still more out of condition on the day of the 
race. 

They had underrated the powers of his competitor; she is a nag of fine 
speed, and ted him from the score, and at a mile and a half he was dead beat ; 
from this out he ran all the ground, shewing fair game, but his speed and style 
were gone, not a brush did he make in the race. When led off after the heat 
he was much distressed, and I understood purging. It was the opinion of many 
he would be drawn, while others who had bet on him, flattered themselves he 
would run himself into condition, and this may have been the expectation of his 
managers that day ; but it would be a rare circumstance for a horse to run him- 
self into condition in time to win against one fast and in fine order. The 2d 
heat was a repetition of the Ist, with still greater distress on the part of Wag- 
ner; he was worse beaten this heat, losing 10 or 12 seconds, but was game to the 
last. 

The great distress and suffering of Wagner after the race was the effect of 
his wretched condition and great efforts in the race ; he was violently thumped, 
and this added to a sort of vertigo brought on what seemed madness and fits. 
Wagner has had some hard and distressing races, and must, if made like other 
horses, have suffered in his constitution and powers, and this others will believe, 
should he again run a hard race or even trial; my word for it, he will thump 
again, with all the symptoms of poison shewn by him at the Nashville race. 

As to the constipation of his bowels for some days, it is always the conse- 
quence of scouring, and common prudence would have suggested a purgative to 
restore the tone of his bowels. 

The trath is, had Mr. Goodwyn not been confined, Wagner would have been 

in condition, and then if beaten, would have made such a race as to place his 
competitor at the head of the Turf, without himself losing reputation with those 
who were judges, and without any of those distressing symptoms after the race 
which seemed to threaten his life. The filly is a fine nag, and the following week 
ran four miles in the best time ever made in the State of Tennessee. 
You know it is one of my theories that all successful stallions are early with- 
drawn from the Turf. This, Sir, I am willing one day should be tested by the 
success of Wagner and Boston in the Stud; they must leave the Turf with 
more reputation than any horse then standing, and have many of the finest mares 
in the country ; this will be a fair test, and it is gold to silver they do not dis- 
prove my theory. Yours, B. 





Something like a Challenge. 
PiTTsBURGH, Pa. Nov. 16, 1840. 


Dear Sir.—I notice an article in the “ Spirit of the Times,” hea*ed, ‘‘ Matches 
to Come in Spring of 1841,” over the Beach Bo:tom or Wheeling Courses, be- 
tween Davip Victor and myself—I was present at the Beach Bottom races 
and had some conversation with Mr. Victor about the matches. I told him if he 
could get the Sparrowhawk filly, and would put up the forfeit, I would run him 
three races, as follows below. I have a large stock of colts, and being in a 
measure out of the racing region, I would respectfully inform Mr. Victor and his 
friends, that it is my wish to contribute to the sport of the neighbor as much 
as possible, and therefore, make the following propositions, viz. : 

1st—I will run my b. c. Aroostook, by Rodolph, dam by Haxall’s Moses, 4 
years old spring ’41, against David Victor's b. m. Mary Mason, by Pirate, dam 
by Consul, 7 years old spring ’41, Three mile heats, over the Wheeling or Beach 
Bottom course, as I may think proper, for one thousand dollars against eigh 





JNVov. 21. 


hundred dollars, forfeit, four hundred dollars ; to be deposited in the North Were 
ern Bank of Virginia, at Wheeling, on or before the first day of February 1841 1 
provided that Oliver Whistle is not permitted to ride or interfere with the hemes 
on the track ; I will also give the owners ofMary Mason an Opportunity ol 
Ashland in her stead, provided they make the bet even one thousand dollar 
a side, to be made known when the forfeit money is put up. . 

2nd—I will run my b. f. Catherine Wilkins, by Mucklejohn, dam by Ha i 
tonian, 4 yrs. old spring ’41, against David Victor's ch. m. Polly Piper, by Coun 








| Piper, dam by Consul, 6 years old spring °41, for five hundred dollars, Mile 


heats, best three in five, two hundred dollars forfeit, to be deposited as above 
3d—I will run my ch. f. Maria Wilkins, 3 years old spring °41, by im ~ 
Envoy, dam by Haxall’s Moses, Mile heats, against David Victor's ch. ys ed 
old spring '41, by Sparrowhawk, dam by Consul, for five hundred dollars .,., 
hundred dollars forfeit, to be deposited as above. The above races to be v4 _e 
the second or third week in May ’41, at my option, and to be governed by the 
rules of racing, and the judges to be appointed by the parties. I wish to y the 


: ‘ : di 
of my stock in the spring, and if Mr. Victor or any of his friends feel inclined to 
accede to the foregoing propositions, I shall expect timely notice, either by letter 


or through the “Spirit of the Times.” 


Your obedient servant. James Wiison 





The Alabama Turf. 
[Extract from the Editor’s Correspondence.) 
; ; HUNTSVILLE, Noy. 4, 1846 
Dear Sir,—You will find in the Southern Advocate of the 5th instant, a tol- 
erably full repoit of the races at the late meeting, which I am happy to ne 
were much better attended and went off with a greatly improved spirit for the 
sport than has ever before been manifested. You will see that the report was 
especially prepared for the “Spirit,” but at the request of Mr. Lewis, it was 
first published here for home consumption ; you can, however adapt it to your 


columns with as little trouble as though it were sent in MS. 


* * * * * * * * 


The course is precisely one mile—the weights are 86, 100, 110, 118, and 
124lbs. 

There is a rule of the Club, giving the second horse his entrance, if more thn 
two starts he has double entrance—all the other entrances go to the winner 
This produces asharp contest for second place, and has a favorable influence in 
the sport. 

The young Consols have shown to advantage thus far, they are generally in 
fi e form, are stout runners and have a fair turn of speed. Coj. Camp's colt 
which won the Sweepstakes, called ‘“‘ The Postmaster,” is a particularly good 
colt, and Ben Franklin is the Tennessee crack of the year. Inthe hope of 
bringing them together in a 4 mile race next fall, they have made a Poststakes 
$500 ent. p. p. for Columbia, and another for Huntsville. 

The half-brother of Gamma, now 8 years old, or Gamma herself will probably be 
in the race. This stake has already the promise of six subscribers in this re- 
gion, that is, near Columbia and Huntsville, and has the prospect of several 
others, which will make both of them rich prizes and the most sporting events of 
the next year. They will close on the Ist of Junenext. I would also suggest 
a three mile and a two mile Poststakes for the same meetings at a lower price, 
for all ages, which would be an additional inducement for distant horses. 

* + - + . * > * 

Ragland and Davis have gone to Florence and Tuscumbia, where they will 
meet Mr. Polk’s stables from Columbia. Col. Camp is going to Selma and 
Mobile with Baywood, Bustamente, Jim Bay, and the P. M. 

Boardman & McLaren have had the worst luck you can imagine. * * + 
Three of their best are cripples, viz., Fanny Strong, Maria Brown (neither of 
which have shown this Fall), and Shamrock are now hors de combat, having strained 
asinew. They have gone home to nurse the invalids, and to work on the 
young ‘uns. 

There was very little betting on any day, though the Tennessee stables were 
very confident of carrying off the money. Gamma was the favorite for the Four 
mile purse, but to my eye was too low and weak to make a good race, and Bay- 
wood was too fat and too short of work; while the 3 yr. old, though a remarka- 
bly good strider and stout runner, had no chance on such a muddy, heavy course. 
Under the circumstances, a tolerably good horse would have beaten them all on 
that day, if in condition to make a good race. Ben Franklin could have madea 
fair race Three miles, but his timbers were not sufficiently matured to go Four 
miles; and I am inclined to think that maturity is not sufficiently considered, 
either by trainers or betting men, in a long race over a heavy course. 

In England we often see a 2 yr. old running the Beacon Course, more than 
four miles, a singie heat, against horses of all ages, and winning at that distance. 
But there are circumstances in favor of them which are not taken into account 
with us. In the first place, he is seasoned with eight, ten, or twelve months 
work, having been taken into the stable the Fall before 2yrs. old. Then he runs 
on turf, not requiring much power, and i but a feather in comparison with 
his competitors ; his long training enables him to make running from the start, 
and to hold out to the last. Yet if he was called upon to repeat, he would pro- 
bably fail, forthe want of strength and maturity. 

I believe there are many young horses that can make a good Two mile race, 
which would fail entirely in Three miles against older ones. And s0 it is as you 
rise in the scale, there are many horses which for want of maturity (or which 
amounts to nearly the same thing, length of preparation,) can go three miles, 
that cannot hold out one more: and that can never be known til they are tried, 
and tried, too, in a proper manner, that is, after due preparation. 

Yours truly, J. 





Arkansas Turf. 
Fort Situ, Oct.7, 1840. 


Dear Sir :—The long expected day has come on for the Match Race, be- 
tween Col. E. Recror’s horse Workman, and Wm. H. Lone’s horse, Elis 


Rector, but an accident to Col. Rector’s horse prevented their coming together. 
Col. Rector'’s horse having sprung one of his legs, was withdrawn, and paid the 
forfeit of $500. The Match was for $1000 a side. 

Next week our Fall Meeting takes place, when we look for better sport than 
usual. Messrs. Hatt, Lone, and Smirn, have nine horses in training ; Capt. 
TunestaLt and Srarrorp have eight or nine; Major Rector four or five, be- 
sides several others. The course is in beautiful order, and is second to none in 
the Western country ; the enterprising Proprietors are doing all that can be done 
to ensure sport and comfort. ay success attend them. 

Yours respectfully. A. G. M. 

P. S. I will give you an account as soon as our races are over. 





Clarksville (Tenn.) Fall Races. 
Dear Sir,—The Fall Meeting of the Woodlawn Jockey Club commenced on 
Wednesday, Oct. 21, and continued three days. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct, 21, 1840—Jockey Club Purse $250, ent. $25, added, free for ali ages 
3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs. ; 3ibs. allowe 
to mares and geldings. Twomile heats. 

N. K. Leavell’s (Wm. H. Western's) ch. f. by Pacific, dam by Imp. Bluster,3yrs-. | ! 

Wm. J. Wynn’s (A. P. Yourie’s) ch. c. John Kirkman, by Birmingham, dam by 


ee NL nt ORE, kl 22 
M. D. Simmons’ gE. f. Glover Ann, by Imp. Autocrat, dam by Bolivar, 3 yrs--------- 3 3 
II. Fenner’s (G. Carmack’s) ch. c. Prince Albert, by Stockholder, d. unknown, 3 yrs 4 dr 


Time, 4:10—4:11. 

The track was very bad from a heavy rain. Fortwodays previous to the races 
it was near half a leg deep in mud, and in consequence sg the weather but few 
persons attended, but nevertheless we had a very interesting and closely contes- 
ted race between Mr. Western’s filly and Mr. Yourie’s horse ; they are bothrace 
nags and I must do Mr. Yourie’s horse the justice to say he carried 7 pounds over 
his entitled weight, and notwithstanding his over weight it was the opinion of 4 
great many persons present that he could have won the race had the filly kept her 
position in coming downthe quarter stretch in the last heat, but she crossed in be- 
fore the horse in two places in the lest stretch. Considering the condition of the 
course the time was very good. 


THURSDAY, Oct. 22—Jockey Club Purse $200, ent, $20, added, conditions as before: 
Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 


McLean & Bailey’s (W. H. Western’s) ch. c. by Mambrino, d. by Rattler,4ys 4 ! 1 4 
Wm. J. Wynn’s (A. P. Yourie’s) b. f. by John Dawson, dam by Pacolet,3 yrs 2 2 ; 3 
M. D. Simmons’ b. g. Gold Bre, by Cock of the Rock, d. by Stockholder, 5 yrs 1 4 4 
D. R. Brunson’s b. c. Little John, by Stockholder, dam by Henry Tonson, 3 ys 4 : ra ; 


David Burrass’ (Gen. Davie’s) ch. c. by Rattler, dam by Bagdad, 4 yrs-..----- 
Time, 2:00—2:04—2:04—2:04. Track in bad condition. 


FRIDAY, Oct. 23—Jockey Club Purse $350, ent. $30, added, conditions as before. Three 
mile heats. 





Wm. J. Wynn’s (A. P. Yourie’s) ch. c. John Kirkman, pedigree above, 4 yrs------ : ; 
N. K. Leavell’s b. m. Medoca, by Medoc, dam by Doublehead, 5 - iReds aeaeere 3 3 
P. Peacher’s b. h. Talmud, by Gohanna—Mary (Richard of York’s dam) 6 yrs 3 4 
G. W. Cheatham’s b. f. Ellza, by Bertrand, out of Sally Nailor, 4 yrs-..--------- 45 
Gen. Davis’ b. c. John Pleasants, by Rattler, dam by Jerry, 4 yrs-...------------- 
W. G. Gholson’s (Wm. H. Western’s) br. c. Edinbdorough, by Imp. Luzboroug", @ dist. 

dam by Timoloon, 4 yr . 2.222.222 20 coe e cone none wenn nnn ne ene neeececceeeern*” 

: Time, 6:20—6:10. Track still very heavy. 
Won easily by John Kirkman. Yours respectfully, Pui.ir. 
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JVov. 91. 
— an Hunteville, (Ala.) Fall Races. ....... 


The late meeting over the North Alabama Association Course, near Hunts- 
yjlle, was altogether the most brilliant affair, and productive of the best sport 
ever before seen in this part of the country. By a recent arrangement, the pro- 

rty of the Association is under the superintendence of Mr. Hickman Lewis as 

roprietor ; and it is universally conceded that all his appointments for the ac- 
commodation of gentlemen connected with the turf, their horses and the public, 
were equal to the high expectations which had been entertained. There are 
several extensive ranges of stables, most of them well constructed, and some 
additions are contemplated ; the track was kept in as good condition as the wea- 
ther would permit, and a grand improvement made by the erection of draw-gates 
near the stand—the table, liquors and wines were first rate, and the attention 
of the proprietor with a well appointed force of assistants and servants was un- 
remitted, throughout the meeting. It may be added, that the house and appur- 
venances are in excellent preparation for the accommodation of sojourners and 
yavellers, and is now open as a tavern. 

The Jockey Club fund, amounting to $2,200, offered a sufficient inducement 

for the best horses in Tennessee and Nerth Alabama to attend, and the prepara- 
ions for their accommodation corresponding with the magnitude of the purses, 
the meeting passed off in the most gratifying manner to a very large assemblage 
of spectators. There is a good prospect of this course becoming one of the most 
popular in the West under the efficient and highly satisfactory management of 
its present proprietor, who has entered upon his new vocation under the most 
fattering auspices, and with a zeal and spirit which cannot be too highly ex- 
tolled. On the recent occasion, we have witnessed the attendance of three 
stables from Tennessee, (a very unusual occurrence heretofore,) and six or seven 
pelonging iu this vicinity, numberiug in all some forty horses, and including 
among them all the winners at Gallatin, Nashville and Columbia, the present 
season. The Tennessee gentlemen were so well pleased with their reception 
that they all promised to come again with reinforcements, and before their de- 
parture entered into a number of sweepstakes both for this course and the Co- 
lumbia—one of which, a post-stake, four mile heats, at each track, has already 
six subscribhrs at $500 each P. P. These races are to come off at Columbia 
the 2d week in October, 1841, and at Huntsville the 4th week of the same 
month, and being made P. P. will bring out large fields of first rate horses, and 
cannot fail to be the most attractive sporting events of the next season. If 
these spirited efforts of turfmen are properly seconded by public contributions 
this region will be as celebrated for fine racing as it already is for its breed of 
horses. The favorable time has now arrived for elevating the manly sports to a 
standing which their intrinsic importance justly entitles them to attain in a 
country like this, where the improvement of the breed of all kinds of domestic 
animals will exert a highly beneficial influence upon the general prosperity. 

By the politeness of the gentleman who is specially authorised to report the 
races for the New York Spirit of the Times, we have been kindly permitted to 
copy the following detached account of the sports at the late ineeting. 

The above remarks are from the ‘ Southern Advocate.” 

The business of the week commenced with a sweepstakes for horses bred by 
farmers in the neighborhood, not supposed to be thorough breds, as follows : 


MONDAY, Oct. 26, 1840—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Four subs. 
at $100 each, h. ft. Two mile heats. 


Richard Pryor’s b. c. by Imp. Consol, dam by Napoleon .....................-0---- s 8 
Wm. M. Barton’s b. c. by Wild Bill, dam by Crusader... 2.2... ee ee eee eee 2 2 
Time, 3.53—4:03. 


The winner, a large, coarse-looking horse, with good bone and great strength, 
was the favorite, and though not particularly well prepared, won the first heat 
in good time with great ease. The second heat was won without a struggle. 


TUESDAY, Oct. 27—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as before. Thirteen subs. at 
300 each, $100 ft. Two mile heats. 


Jas. W. Camp’s b. c. The Postmaster, by mf Consol—Country Maid by Pacific. 0 1 1 
Nich. Davis’ b. c. De Lattre, by ‘mp. Consol,‘out of Imp. Design by Tramp...... -_-s 2 
E. H. Boardman's ch. f. by Imp. Consol, out of Sally Bell ...............- meee. Vea 


Time, 4:07—3:50—4:01. 

From deaths, casualties, want of condition, &c., the field for this valuable 
stake was narrewed down to three, all by Consol, and none of them in condition 
to make a good race. The P. M. was the favorite, and the result justified the 
calculation of his backers. He tvok the lead, with De Lattre in attendance, and 
the filly waiting behind. In this order they proceeded at a slow pace for emile 
and three quarters, when the filly came up, passed De Lattre, and having caugh¢ 
the P. M. half way down the stretch, they made a slashing race home, ending in 
a dead heat. 

Second heat.—The Postmaster took the lead agaia, followed by De Lattre, | 
who gave place to the filly at the end of the first mile, all going at an improved 
pace, and in this order they continued to the end, the P. M. winning easily. 

Third heat.—The filly being drawn, the contest lay between the two colts, 
which ended in favor of The Postmaster, who took the lead, was never reached, 
and won easily. 

The winner is among the best of his year—large enough, very powerful, with 
fine, easy action, and when matured will be a splendid horse to the eye, and a 
troublesome customer at any distance. 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 28—Jockey Club Purse $500, free for all ages, 3yr. olds carrying 
86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124|bs. ; 3lbs. allowed to mares and geld- 
ings. Two mile heats. 


Camp & Acklin’s br. g. Jim Boy, by Marion, out of Bustamente’s dam by Ti- 
MOlOON, 4 YIS....0..v005550ssseEehe Eb dbunnGnceseateer econ dasccsseesoucceos 3 

Ragland & Davis's br. c. Free Jaek, by Imp. Luzborough, d.by Napoleon,4y 2 

John Connally’s br. f. Eliza Franks, by pap. Consol, dam by Sir Archy, 3 yrs 1 

Nat. Terry's ch. h. Santee, by Wild Bill—Sally M‘Ghee by Timoleon,5 yrs. 4 

David Cawlfield’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam unknown, 3 yrs........... di 

Chas. Lewis’ ch. f. Emtly Speed, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Pacolet, 4 yrs. dr. 

Time, 3:54—3:55—4:02—4:01. 


The unknown Leviathan went off with the lead at a good pace, with the Con- 
sol in close attendance for about three quarters of a mile, when the Leviathan 
gave way to the Consol, which was soon followed by Jim Boy and Free Jack, 
Santee 4th. On the back stretch in the 2d mile Free Jack went up to Jim Boy, 
and the two made a beautiful brush for 200 yards, when Jim Boy, not relishing 
the pace, gave way to Free Jack, but he was unable to reach the filly, who won 
the heat easily, the others pulling up within the distance. 

Second heat.—The Consol led off, with Free Jack close up, Jim Boy and 
Santee waiting. In this order they proceeded at a good pace fora mile and a 
half, when Jim Boy came up, and the filly giving back, they both passed her, and 
made a tremendous brush down the stretch, nearly locked for more than one hun- 
dred yards, which ended in favor of Free Jack by a head. 

Third heat.—Santee went off with the lead, with all the others well up. This 
heat afforded such a number and variety of trials of speed between the different 
competitors, that it is impossible to give an intelligible description of them. Free 
Jack made more running than any of the others, having brushed with every 
horse in the race, and not pulling up till his chances were out. At the close, 
the race was between Jim Boy and Santee, neither of which had won a heat, and 
resulted in favor of the former, whose superior condition enabled him to outlast, 
f he could not outfoot, all the rest. 

Fourth heat.—Three only came to the post for the deciding heat, each of 
which had won one heat. Free Jack made the running, followed by Jim Boy, 
doth at their best pace. Atthe end of the ist mile they were dead locked, and 
on the back stretch the latter passed Free Jack, and maintained his lead to the 
end, beating him by a length. 

This was the most interesting race of the meeting, and the result was left in 
doubt until the very last. It commenced raining before the start, and continued 
‘o rain the remainder of the day, and nearly all the following night. 


THURSDAY, Oct. 29—Jockey Club Purse $800, conditions as before. Four mile heats. 


Camp & Acklen’s b. c. Baywood, by Editor, dam by P 
- C y. Pacclet, 4 9'8..<cccscesceece ad 
Xol. Elliott's ch. ¢. Ben Franklin, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 3 yrs- 2 2 
apt. Clay's gr. f. Gama, by Pacific, out of Melzare’s dam by Sir Richard, 4yrs.. 3 dist. 
Time, 8:35—8:34. Track heavy. 


First Heat. Second Heat. 


Time of Ist mile......... evesces= 9:13 | Time of Ist mile..............--- 2:10 
“ ** 2d + eeeln 00 Oteeencee 2:12 oe © Od DT” tne e@erccece 2:10 
“Ol © ccs es oe 5Oe ER CO og cach eines 2:07 

“ “Gh © ... gene eee? © ©GR @ Vena Shots 2:07 
Time of Ist heat .........ccecccee 8:35 Time of 2d heat.............. 8:34 


This race was the great attraction of the meeting, both from the magnitude of 
‘Ae prize, the distance tobe run, and the high character of the horses. Although 


down to the stand Outrage made another brush but without effect, Laplander 
maintained his position and stride which brought him first to the stand, in 1:58. 


Laplander ; they ran thus for several lengths, when Outrage also closed up. It 
now became a slashing affair, and throughout the back stretch it was an entire 
brush, at the turn Pedlar got the lead, yet his competitors again came to the 
charge. “They are coming home,” shouted one of the crowd, “they are com- 
ing like the mighty wind, and yet the gallant Pedlar maintains the front,” —thus 
they ran home nearly all locked; after passing the distance stand, Pedlar gained 
some little on the others, whi:h brought him in first, winning by a clear 


451 











was unusually great, and although the state of the course precluded all prospect 
ofa quick ora brilliant race, yet the spectators were doomed to experience a still 
greater disappointment by the fall of Gama in the 2d heat, whose performances 
in Tennessee had made her first favorite for this purse. 

All the horses had been good winners, but especially Gama, who had never 
been beat in a race of Four mile heats, and coming fresh from her victory over 
the renowned Wagner at Nashville, and Julia Fisher at Columbia, her friends 
were very confident of success, especially as the heavy work was against the 
chances of a green young ‘un like Ben Franklin, and almost equally unfavorable 
to Baywood, who was, though fresh and strong, quite too high to make a good 
race, 

First heat.—Gama took the lead at a very moderate pace, Baywood trailing a 
few lengths behind, while the young ’un staid from thirty to fifty yards in the 
rear. They kept their positions for more than two miles, when Baywood made 
play in the 3d mile and passed Gama, who fell back. On the 4th mile Ben Frank- 
lin having gradually drawn upon his horses, made a rush, passed Gama, and came 
up ta Baywood, locked him in the quarter stretch, but was unable to pass him. 
The contest was very severe, and close to the last stride, Baywood winning the 
heat only by a neck. 

Second heat.—The young ’un went off with the lead, followed by Baywood, 
Gama a considerable distance in the rear. On the 4th mile Baywood ran up and 
locked Franklin on the back stretch ; the struggle was severe for two hundred 
yards or more, when the young ’un gave in, and Baywuod went in an easy win- 
ner. Gama fell soon after entering the 4th mile, and thus lost all chance, if, in- 
deed, any was left, for making up some fifty or sixty yards, and winning the heat. 


oa Oct. 30—Jockey Club Purse $600, ent. $40, conditions as before. Three mile 
s. 


Boardman & McLaren’s ch. c. Denizen, by Actzon, out of Imp. Design by 


et To nnn oe lind oan eameenenaneebemeereces © . se 

Davis & Ragiand’s b.c. Preston, by Imp. Leviathan— Parrot by Roanoke, 4yrs. 1 2 2 

Col. Elliott’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir William, 3 yrs ............... 2 dist. 

R. Pryor’s b. c. by Imp. Consol, dam by Napoleon, 3 yrs -..........-..--------- 4 dist. 

Camp & Acklen’s b. c, The Postmaster, pedigree above, 3 yrs............-..--.. 5 dr. 

Time, 6:2 :20—6:20. 
i First Heat. Second Heat. Third Heat. 

Time of Ist mile-.... 2.13 | Time of Ist mile -....... 2:05 | Time of Ist mile.....- 2:08 
ss “ Qd ““ Mere 2:08 “ee “ Qd _ , eS 2:10 “ ‘“s 2d ge ates 9:07 
“ “ 3d “ ney 2:07 “ “ 3d So 2-05 “cs se 3d a 2 2:05 

Time of Ist heat..... 6:28 | Time of 2d heat ......... 6:20 | Time of 3d heat ...... 6:20 


This was a delightful day, and the track, if possible, was worse than it was 
yesterday, being stiff, deep, and tough mud. Preston took the lead at a mode- 
rate pace, followed by the young uns, first one, then: another, (Denizen in re- 
serve,) but none of them could reach him, and he came in an easy winner. 
Second heat.—The Postmaster being drawn, only four came to the scratch. 
The Consol took the lead at his best pace, attended by the other young ’un—the 
four year olds‘in the rear. On entering the last mile Denizen made play, wen; 
to the front, with Preston close up, which positions they kept to the end, both 
young ‘uns distanced. 

Third heat.—Denizen took the lead, and kept it to the end. 

The races yesterday and to-day have furnished a practical illustration of the 
impolicy of running three year old colts such long races as three and four mile 
heats, especially in heavy ground. Possibly the result might have been different 
upon a firm and elastic track, but there must be an immense disparity when we 
see a green three year old contending successfully against a seasoned four year 


old in such races. 


SATURDAY, Nov. 1—Jockey Club Purse $310, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
Col. Elliott’s ch. c. Ben Franklin, _—— 7) ae ee eee 5 1 
C. D. Kavanagh’s b. c. by Wild Bill, dam by Oscar, 3 yrs... ....-...----------+- 4 2 
Clay & Harding’s ch. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Juliet by Kosciusko,4yrs.... 1 3 
Camp & Acklen’s gr. f. by Pacific, dam by Hamiltonian, aie dinidinath wath 3 4 
Ragland & Davis’ b. c. Pat Nagle, by Count Badger—Timoura by Timoleon,4ys 2 5 

Time, 1:59—1:50—-2:01. 


This field of flyers got off well together, and as soon as they got into straight 
running the two four year olds ran down the stretch at their best pace, while the 
young ’uns were kept in reserve. On coming into the home stretch the Levia- 
than took the lead and came in an easy winner. 
Second heat.—The Wild Bill filly made the running, with the grey filly and Ben 
Franklin in attendance ; half-way down the home stretch Ben Franklin brushed, 
passed, and won the heat by half a length. 
Third heat.—The four year olds being drawn, Ben Franklin took the lead, 
kept it throughout, and came in an easy winner, thus demonstrating that his se- 
vere run of four mile heats two days previously had not injured him. 
With this race ended the best week’s sport, and the finest show of horses ever 
witnessed in North Alabama. 

{From a Special Travelling Correspondent.) 

Holly Springs (Miss.) Fall Races. 
My Dear Sir,—The annual meeting of the Holly Springs Jockey Club com- 
menced on the 26th inst., over the Wagner Course, and it passed off with a 
great deal of spirit, in spite of the inclemency of the weather, which made the 
track extremely deep, and operated against making quick time. An unusually 
large number of horses were in attendance, nearly all of them in fine condition. 
The track at this place is situated close to the town, located in a beautiful val- 
jey, and is laid off in two straight stretches, connected by two semicircles, ma k- 
ing the track, measured on the inside, just one mile and two yards. The stands 
are handsome and commodious, while the arrangements for horses in training 
are first-rate. In fact the Proprietor has spared no pains in striving to make the 
Wagner Course one of the best in this section of the country. There is a great 
spirit for racing in North Mississippi, and a great deal of money has been in- 
vested in blooded stock. 
President, Hannibal Harris, Esq. ; Vice-Pres idents, A. R. Govan, C. Kyle, 
Esqrs.; Secretary, J. S. Dill, Esq.; Timers, Thos. Eubank Leefe, Joseph 
Chalmers, Esqrs.; Stewards, Joseph Brunson, A. W. Goodrich, J. B. Rogers, 
Thos. Cock, Esqrs.; Ladies Committee, M. C. Cheatham, W. Arthur, P. W. 
Johnson, W. L. Lanier, L. Smith, John R. Wilson, C. G. Nelmas, J. W. Her- 
nedon, O. D. Watson, and Jas. McGreer, Esqrs. 


MONDAY, Oct. 26. 1840—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Six subs. 
at $200 each, h. ft., $200 added bythe Club. Two mile heats. 





D. D. Hamilton’s ch. c. Pedlar, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Pizarro............. 2.3 
E. Spark’s b. c. Laplander, by Carolinian, out of Forest Doe by Stockholder.... 3 2 2 
J. G. Shegog’s b. c. Outrage, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Mons. Tonson ........ 1 3 3 
A. R. Govan’s b. f. by Telegraph, out of Imp. Jane Shore....-.......----.---+--- 2 44r 


Time, 4:05—3:59—4:06. 
A great deal of anxiety was manifested for the result of the above race, and 
when the fact was announced that only four would go, the odds were against any 
named nag. Pedlar was the favorite against Outrage, while the Telegraph filly 
was taken at one to three against the field. Laplander was scarcely in the bet- 
ting. Asthe hour of one approached the backers of Pedlar became more bold, 
and in some instances backed him against the field. 
First Heat.—At the tap of the drum they got away in fine style, Outrage hav. 
ing the inside and lead, the Telegraph filly second, Pedlar and Laplander in the 
rear, neither running for the heat. At the first turn in the second round, the 
filly passed Outrage and maintained her position until near the home stretch, 
when Uutrage brushed up, after a short struggle he took the front, and came in 
first, winning the heat easily. 
Second Heat.—This was quite a different affair, and was a perfect rasper. 
They got off without the word, and were called back. Ona second attempt the 
start was more successful, and at the tap of the drum away they went, Outrage 
with the lead, Laplander a length behind, Pedlar laying back, the Telegraph no 
where. On the back stretch, Laplander ¢losed up with Outrage, and the contest 
was severe; on entering the quarter stretch, Laplander passed, but in coming 


On entering for the second round, Pedlar came into play, and at the turn locked 





Third Heat.—Pedlar and Outrage left the stand neck and neck,—thus they 
continued for nearly a quarter, when Outrage fell back, and Laplander eame into 
play. It was now evident to all that it was Pedlar’s iubh Micon ‘keder the 
strongest pull, and both Outrage and Laplander several tines te, odin l 
brushes, but they were of no avail, Pedlar having it entirely his own w oe 
winning by several lengths. r > = 


TUESDAY, Oct. 27—Sweepstakes for 2 yr. olds, colts 701b 
a “y each, 1 Smee a Shechihihber: damn 
m. Gift's b. c. Deception oider, dam by Imp. Levia‘ 
Beverley Holcomb’s b. f. Donna Viola, by Imp. 'Luzborough, dam oy aoa a 1 
G. Bumpas’ ch. f. by Stockholder, dam by Sit ATChY..0.2..---...ecsneene ne a © 
———— rl OC Ce eneaee 


This was an easy affair ; the Stockholder colt had the order of the others, and 
won without a struggle, which caused great excitement, it being a betting race, 
and Donna Viola having the call. After the race the Stockholder filly was 
bought by Mr. Winston for $1000 


WEDNESDAY, Oct. 28—Match, $50 a side, 4 yrs. 100Ibs., 5 yrs. 110lbs. 

Thos. Paterson’s b. c. by ap Luzborough, dam by Virginian, yrs — 

E. P. Davis’ br. h. Macdug, by Melle-Melle, dam by Sir Charles, yrs ...-2.0000.702.. 2 
me, 2:01. 


A-well contested race, which was won by the favorite by a neck. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Jockey Club Purse $300, ent. $30, free for all s,2-“r. olds 
carrying 70)bs.—3, 86—4, 100 5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 1£4lbs. ; ibs. allowed to 
haw and ay yt —_> oaee- 
enry Smith’s b.c. arshall, by Imp. Luzborough, d. by Conqueror,4ys 2 1 
H. S. French’s gr. m. Jerushea, (alias Caspian), by Stockholder, d. by yt a) : 
John G. Sheegog’s b.t. Lady Franklin, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Con- 


QUETOF, 4 YTB... neccccwcccccnweccncs mans coscesccacccocccoscevetsceuscotesky 9 
, Time, 4:14—4:15—4:25. — 


John Marshall was the favorite against the field. The attendance on the 

ground was rather shy, owing to the weather, which must have prevented num- 

bers—the track was in a muddy state, and in many places washed away by the 
severe fall of rain. 

The horses got to the post about twelve o’clock, and at the first attempt went 
away in the most beautiful style imaginable—Jerushea leading, Lady Eranklin 

next, John Marshall a few lengths in the rear. They went in this order until 
near the last turn of the back stretch, when the Lady changed positions with 

Jerushea, taking the front—followed directly by John Marshall. Thus they con- 
tinued until entering the quarter stretch, when John made a brush at the Lady, 

which mended the pace somewhat, but she out-footed him, coming first to the 
stand in 2:03. Inthe second round Lady Franklin maintained her own, and 
came home in fine style, winning the heat by several lengths; Jerushea was 
pulled up after getting within the distance and walked in. 

Second Heat.—Lady Franklin now had the call, and was backed with great 
spirits; on coming up for a start,Jjthey appeared to have cooled off well. The 
Lady took the lead, followed by John Marshall and Jerushea—they went in this 
order until they had entered the back stretch in the second mile, when John 
went up closer to Lady Franklin, and on making the turn of the last stretch, he 
locked her ; the contest now became interesting, and the pace, for the state of the 
course, killing. Thus they continued nearly to the distance stand—it was any 
one’s race—when, unfortunately for the Lady, she got into a mud-hole, which 
threw her off her stride, and though her jockey instantly got her again to her 
work, it was too late. The rider of John seized the advantage and clapt the 
spurs into him, bringing him home first by a length. 

Third Heat.—The Lady again had the lead, but was quickly collared by John 
Marshall, and after a severe struggle he passed ; it was observed that the saddle 
had slipped and the boy was riding on Lady Franklin’s withers—the contest was 
now over, Jerushea passed the lady before entering the second mile—she made 
a brush after John but without success, he winning the heat easily. It is 
requisite to observe that John Marshall carried ten pounds over his proper 
weight. 


SAME DAY—Third Race—Trial Stakes, sub.$50 each, P. P. 
conditions as before. Mile anda quarter. r ; a Lae 


H. W. Poyner’s b. f. Rosabella, by Shakspeare, dam by Timoleon, 3 yrs .........--..- 1 


S., fillies 67ibs. Three subs. 


R. H. Peyton’s b. c. by Jefferson, dam by EN TT RP a eR Ee 2 
Hugh Robertson’s gr. f. Olivia Wakefie Tat i Henry, dam unknown, 2 yrs ..... 6 
me, 2:36. 


THURSDAY, Oct. 29—Jockey Club Purse $300, ent. $30, couditions as before. Mile 
heats, best 3 in 5. 
Hugh Robertson’s (L. Coch’s) gr. c. Bloody Nathan, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by 
Pacolet, 4 7 peers apd ins eecerninen cynsnene eheeeeneturere sheen 1 
Wm. so Gift’s (Thomas Paterson’s) b. c. by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Virgi- 
Mie, OB YM i esis ons s dbp dept eaeet ed coceenetevcieesétssde dctbectbatbibees 
H. L. French’s b. c. Jim Brown, by Imp. Leviathan, d. by Andrew Jackson, 4 yrs H 2 H 
Time, 2: 2:09—2:05. Track heavy. 


No contest. The race was won by Bloody Nathan with ease. 


sy a Oct. 30—Jockey Club Purse $400, ent. $40, conditions as before. Three mile 
eats. 


H. W. Poyner’s (D. D. Hamilton’s) ch. c. Pedlar, pedigree above, 3 yrs......... ime 
Hugh Robertson’s (J. Lake’s) ch. c. Matchem, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Blind 
FG, GIR as iS kd Cilade Piect bbe enlidadeceienwestbcc cabitdidesesdé BR § 


H. Gift’s (E. H. Christman’s) gr.h. Roderick Dhu, by Merlin, d. by Bagdad, 6yrs. 2 3 3 
Time, 6:35—6:28—6:33. 


Great sport was anticipated on this day’s race, and the result proved no dis- 
appointment to the large assemblage of turfites that graced the ground with their 
presence. The day was fine, although there was some indications of rain in the 

morning, yet there was but little improvement in the track, which was just as 
bad as on the previous days. 

Matchem was the favorite with some, but the reputation which Roderick had 
brought with him, as the winner of the three mile day at Palmyra, and the four 
mile day at St. Louis, had great influence with the crowd, and he was backed with 

great spirit. Pedlar’s chance forthe race was thought to be slim. On making 
their appearance on the course fora start, Pedlar evidently had the advantage in 

order. Matchem was dead fat, and as for Roderick he was perfectly stale. At 

the tap of the drum they got off with an even start, Matchem having the front, fol- 
lowed by Roderick, who pressed him throughout the first two rounds ; on entering 
the third, after a powerful struggle, Roderick passed, and led the way at a killing 
lick. Matchem again came to the charge and contested for the lead ably, but was 
ultimately obliged to retire. Roderick had it now his own way, and won the heat 

by several lengths. 

The second and third heats Pedlar had the lead throughout. Both Roderick 
and Matchem contested with great spirit, and they frequently locked Pedlar, but 
he had the condition of them, and threw them off whenever he chose. The race 

was a severe one, and, for the condition of the track, the time excellent. It is re- 

quisite to observe, that the course is rolling, and in the quarter stretch they have, 

before coming to the judges’ stand, to descend, and afterwards rise a severe hill, 

between which the earth, owing to the immense fall of rain, has been partly washed 

away, and left nothing but water and loose sand. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 31—Proprietor’s Purse $200, ent. $20, conditions as before. Two 


mile heats. 

Elijah Spark’s (D. Jernigan’s) ch.c. Clear-the-Track, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by 
Stockholder, 4 VIS... .-.- ---- 20 - een ne nn ne eee en nner enna reece neneenenenenewns 11 
John G. Sheegog’s b. f. Lady Franklin, pedigree above, 4 yrs........+4+00----«000- 3 2 
R. H. Peyton’s br. c. by Imp. Chateau Margaux, dam by Multum-in-Parvo, 3 yrs... 4 3 
H. W. Poyner’s b. f. Rosabelle, by Imp. Shakspeare, dam by Timoleon, 3 yrs....... 24 
L. P. Cheatham’s br. c. Marmion, by Imp. Merman, dam by Crusader, 3 yrs,....... dist. 
Time, 4:01—4:10. 


Clear-the-Track was the favorite, and won both heats easily. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Sweepstakes for all ages, catch weights sub. $25 each. 
One mile. ; 

H. Robertson’s gr. f. Olivia Wakefield, pedigree above, 2 yrs .......--.....-00000 cues 3 
E. P. Davis’ br. h. Macduff, pedigree above, 5 yrs... 2... 2-2... -eeeecn ce ceneeeecenness 2 
D. Jernigan’s b. m. Betsey Burnt-Nose, by Atlantic, dam by Ball’s Florizel, 5 yrs ....-- 3 
H. W. Poyner’s ch. h. Emmet, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Lady La Grange, by Sir 
Archy, 5 YTS ve cseen cece cncecnenecnnns= eee ee ere ete eeeee Se Se ee eer esas eteaeeeree eaeeeee 4 
Time, 1:57. 





Sweepstakes, Shawneetown, Ill. 
Dear Sir,—Please report the following race, which came off over the course 
at Shawneetown (Ill.) on the 20th Oct. :— 


TUESDAY, Oct. 20, 1840—Sweepstakes for 2 and 3 yr. olds. Three subs. at $50 each, 
h.ft. Mile heats. 


J. C. Sloo’s f. Beatrice of Ferrara, by Stockholder, dam by Duroc, 2 yrs., 90lbs...... F 
Judge Hardin’s c. Wing Wilson, by Stockholder Jr.,dam by Pacolet, 3yrs....-.---- ist 
John Limrick’s c. York Jr., by Duke of York, dam by Pacolet, 3 yrs., 120Ibs....... dist, 


Time, 2:00. Track heavy. 
None of the nags were in good condition, particularly the two year old filly, 


but winning the purse as she did in 2:00 on a very muddy and heavy track, leads 
to the belief that she will with age and strength, together with good care, prove a 
valuable animal and a dangerous one on any track. 


Respectfully, J. Barcer, Proprietor. 
P. S. Wehavea Sweepstake to come off the 19th next month, which I will 








‘he day was pleasant for the season, the course was very slippery in places, and 


daylight. : 


report—there are now six subscribers. 
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cA PO OT SLE CLE AS LOI LIPS - ee ere 


Stewart's Stable Economy. 
STABLE ECONOMY: A TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, 
, IN RELATION TO 
§ tabling, Greoming, Feeding, Watering, Weorkinx and Training. 
BY JOHN STEWART, 

erinary Surgeon, Professor of Veterinary Medicine in the Andersonian University, Glasgow, 
vas and Author of “ Advice to Purchasers of Horses,” etc. 

This valuable work, which has not been republished in America, will be given entire 

in the present volume of the *‘ Spirit of the Times,” with all the Piates, etc. from the 


nd London edition. _— 
bs FOOD. 


Articles of Food—II. Composition of Food—III. Preparation of Food— 
i gry Os of the Food._V. Indigestion of the Food—VI. Principles 
of Feeding—VII. Practice of Feeding—VIII. Pasturing—IX. Soiling—X. 

Feeding at Straw-yard. 

Times or Turnine ovt.—Horses are pastured at all times of the year. Some 
are out for lameness, some for bad health, and some that they may be kept at less 
than the stable cost. The usual time of turning out is about the end of April, 
or beginning of May. Then the grass is young, juicy, tender, and more laxative 
than at a later period. The, spring grase is best for a horse in bad health, worn 
out by sickness, hard work, or bad food. The weather is mild, neither too hot 
nor too cold; when unsettled and backward, the delicate, sometimes every horse, 
should come in at night, and on bleak days. ‘Towards the end of summer the 
grass is hard, dry, coarse, fit enough to afford nutriment, but not to renovate a 
shattered constitution. The days are hot, the nights cold and damp, the flies 
strong and numerous. Thisis not the time for turning out a delicate, nor a thin- 
skinned horse Those that are to be out all winter may be turned off any time 
in September. Winter grazing is better for the legs than that of spring or 
summer. The bareness of the pasture pe the carcass light, and the coolness 
of the atmosphere fines the legs. But if the horse be very lame, the exercise 
may be too much for him.* 

Preparation For Pasturinc.—Grooms are much in the habit of giving the 
horse a dose ortwo of physic before sending him to grass. Ido not think that 
any is necessary, yet it appears to do no harm. Physic, they say, prevents the 
corn from fighting with the grass; but this isa nonsensical theory, The horse 
may have tumid legs, or some other thing the matter with him, and for that phy- 
sic may be useful. It would be so, whether the horse went to grass or remained 
athome. But so far as the mere change of diet and lodging is concerned, phy- 
sic is quite unnecessary. , 

To prepare the horse for exposure to the weather, the clothing to which he has 
been accustomed is lightened, and then entirely removed, a week or two before 
turning out. The temperature of the stable is gradually reduced, till it be as 
cool as the external air. These precautions are most necessary for horses that 
have been much in the stable, and particularly in a warm stable. If the horse 

© out at the end of summer or in autumn, he should go before his winter coat 
is on. If its growth be completed in the stable, its subsequent increase may 
not be sufficient to keep the horse warm. In autumn, he should not go out 
while moulting. For eight or ten days previous he should not be groomed. 
The dust and perspiration which accumulate upon the hair, seem in some mea- 
sure to protect the skin from rain and from flies. The feet should be dressed, 
and the grass shoes, or plates, applied a week before turning out. If injured by 
the nails, the injury will be apparent before much mischief is done. At grass 
it might not be noticed so soon. On the day of going out, the horse should be 
fed asusual. If he goto grass when very hungry he may eat too much. _Indi- 
gestion will be the result, and next morning the horse will be found dead. Wea- 
ther permitting, night is usually chosen for the time of turning out. The horse 
is not so apt to gallop about. Let loose in the day-time, many are disposed to 
gallop till they lame themselves, and to try the fences. 

In autumn, or early in spring, the stable preparation for grass is often insuffi- 
cient. If the horse be tender, or the weather unsettled or cold, he may require 
to be taken home every night for perhaps the first week. For eight or ten days 
longer, it may be proper to house him on very wet or stormy nights. If there 
be no sheds in the field, it is an act of charity to bring the horse home when 
there is snowon the ground. The stable assigned to him should always be 
cool, not so cold as the external air, but never so warm as if he were accustom- 
ed to it. 

ConrinemENtT.—Some horses are not easily confined at pasture. They break 
or leap the fences, and wander over the country, or proceed to the stable. The 
fore-feet are sometimes shackled in order to confine them ; but these fetters, if 
long worn, are apt to alter the horse's action, rendering it short, confined, irre- 

ular, at least for a time, till he regain the use of his shoulders. Sometimes the 

Reape is tied by a rope, to a stake driven in the ground. He requires almost 
constant watching, for he must be often shifted as he eats down the grass, and 
he may get his legs entangled in the rope. He sng. oe. WEES and receive 
severe injury, without he be immediately relieved. metimes the horse is tied 
to a stake, which he can drag about the field. He soon finds that he can walk 
where he pleases, but he cannot run, and seldom attempts to leap. This also 
is liable, however, to throw the horse down, or injure his legs by getting them 
entangled in the rope. To prevent the horse from leaping, a board is some- 
times suspended round his neck, and reaching to the knees, which it is apt to 
bruise. None of these clumsy and unsafe restraints should ever be employed 
when it is possible to dispense with them. Few horses, mares in springs and 
stallions excepted, require them after the first two days. For horses that 
are turned out only an hour or two during the day, they are as much used 
to render the horse easily caught when wanted, as to prevent him from wan- 
dering. 

Saeed WHILE Our.—Horses at grass should be visited at least once 
every day. If neglected for weeks, as often happens, one may be stolen, and 
conveyed out of the country before he is missed ; the fences may be broken ; 
the water may fail; the horses may be lamed or attacked with sickness: one 
may roll into a ditch, and die there for want of assistance to extricate him; the 
shoes may be cast ; the heels may crack ; thrushes may form; sores may run 
into sinuses, or get full of maggots; the feet and legs may be injured by stubs, 
thorns, broken glass, or kicks ; the horses may quarrel, fight, and wound each 
other. That these and similar evils and accidents may be prevented, or soon 
repaired, the horses should be visited every morning. The man sent on this 
duty should be trustworthy, not a very stupid fellow, nor one who will loiter in 
the tavern, and return without seeing the horses. He should know what he has 
to look for. It is not enough to stand at the gate and count the horses. He 
must approach them, examine them one by one, looking to their condition, their 
action, and their spirits, and not forgetting to cast an eye upon the feet, the 
pasture, the water, the fences, and the shelter-sheds. Let him take a bridle and 
some corn with him, that he may catch any horse that seems to require closer 
examination, and he can at once bring home any horse that needs it. 

The corn, hay, either or both, if any be given, should be furnished at regular 
intervals ; when fed with corn, the horses ought to be watched till it be eaten, 
lest they rob each other, and lest a prowling thief rob the whole. Horses at 
grass require no dressing. ‘They should have none. It exposes the skin too 
mney The shoes may be removed, and the feet dressed every four or five 
weeks, 

TREATMENT AFTER Grazinc.—When taken from grass to warm stables, and 
put upon rich constipating food, horses frequently become diseased. Some 
catch cold, some suffer inflammation in the eyes, some take swelled legs, crack- 
ed heels, grease, thrushes, founder, surfeit, or a kind of mange. These are 
very common, and physic is often, indeed generally, given to prevent them. 
Theyare produced by a combination of circumstances; by sudden transition 
from gentle exercise to indolence or exciting work ; from a temperate to a sti- 
mulating diet ; from a pure, cool, and moving atmosphere, to an air comparative- 
ly corrupt, hot, and stagnant. These changes must be made ;—they are to a 
certain extent unavoidable, but it is not in all cases necessary that they be made 
suddenly. It is the rapid transition from one thing to another and different thing, 
that does all the mischief. If it were effected by slow degrees, the evils would 
be avoided, and there would be less need, or no need, for those medicines which 
are given to prevent them. 

During the Grst week the temperature of the stable ought to be little different 
from that of the external air. Subsequently it may be raised, by slow degrees, 
till it is as warm asthe work or other circumstances demand. The horse should 
not at once be clothed, and his first clothiag should be light. Grooming may 
commence on the first day ; but it is not good to expose the skin very quickly b 
a thorough dressing. The food should be laxative consisting of ‘shageom Og 
oats, and hay, but no beans, or very few. Walking exercise, twice a-day, is ab- 
solutely necessary for keeping the legs clean, and it assists materially in pie- 
venting plethora. ae 

The time required for inuring a horse to stable treatment depends upon seve- 
ral circumstances. If taken home in warm weather, the innovation, so far as 
the temperature and purity of the air is concerned, may be completed pare 
two weeks. If not very lean, the horse's skin may be well cleaned in the first 
week ; and to clean it, he must have one or two gentle sweats sufficient to de- 
tach and dissolve the dust, mud, and oily matter which ad ere to the skin and 
glue the hairs together. All this, or as much of it as ible, must be scraped 
off while the horse is warm and perspiring. If allowed to get dry before scrap- 


_ 


* <n the time of James VI. the Scottish Parliament made two acts in ref 
‘ eren 
ibe of horses. By the first it was required that every horse should be put to grase 
aie ~ihseyy of May to the 15th of October. The penalty for disobedience was forfeiture 
po ~ orof his value. Gentlemen of 1000 merks or more, yearly rent, were ex- 
second act changed the tise of turning out to the first of bane. The 
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y. 
iety of giving physic after grazing has been often questioned. In 
the stable its utility is generally acknowledged, In books it is Sosiiens corn- 
demned as pernicious, sometimes as useless. The grooms say that physic pre- 
vents swelled legs, bad eyes, and other plethoric affections to which horses are 
so prone after being stabled. But some people—among whom we often find me- 
dical ene have more science than sense in these matters, declare 
that they cannot understand how physic should do any thing of this kind. Per- 
haps it is no t matter whether they understand it or not. The question is, 
has the physic the power ascribed to it? Ithas. There are many cases in 
which physic is not required ; there are some in which it is improper ; some in 
which it is absolutely demanded ; and many in which itis useful. It is given too 
indiscriminately, and generally before it is wanted. 
_ To a lusty horse, one or two doses may be given for the purpose of reducing 
him, for removing superfluous fat and flesh. The physic may be strong, suffi- 
ciently so to produce copious purgation. It empties the bowels, takes up the 
carcass, and gives freedom to respiration ; it promotes absorption, and expels 
the juices which embarrass exertion. Work, sweating, and a spare diet of con- 
densed food, will produce these effects without the aid of physic. But purgation 
shortens the time of caning, and it saves the legs. If the horse must be ra- 
pidly prepared for work, with as little hazard as possible to his legs, he must 
ave physic. The first dose may be given on the day he comes trom grass; 
en others, if more than one be necessary, at intervals of eight or ten clear 
ys. 
A lean horse, newly from grass, requires no physic till he has been sta- 
bled for several days, and perhaps not then. By the time the horse has acquired 
flesh sufficient to stand training, his bowels are void of grass, and his belly small 
enough to permit freedom of respiration. At the end of a fortnight or three 
weeks, the lean horse ought to be decidedly lustier. If too much so, if acquir- 
ing flesh too rapidly, one dose of physic may be given, strong enough to pro- 
duce smart purgation, and prevent the evils I have spoken of as arising from ple- 
thora. If the horse is not taking on flesh so quickly as he should, he may have 
two, perhaps three mild doses of physic, just strong enough to produce one or 
two watery or semifluid evacuations. If the horse eat a great deal without im- 
proving in condition, he is probably troubled with worms, and half adrachm of 
calomel may be added to each dose of physic. If not feeding well, there is pro- 
bably a torpid state of the digestive apparatus, producedby a bad or deficient 
diet. In such a case mild physic is still proper, and in addition, the horse may 
have a few tonic balls between the setting of one dose, and the administration 
of another. Four drachms of gentian, two of ginger, and one of tartar emetic, 
made into a ball with boney, form a very useful tonic. One of these may be 
given every day, or every second day, for a fortnight. If not improved, or im- 
proving under these, the horse requires a veterinary surgeon. 

In some places the horse is bled upon coming from grass, with what inten- 
tion or what effect I cannot tell. I should think that the operation cannot be 
very necessary to any horse, and to a lean one it may be pernicious. If requir- 
ed at all, it is probably after the horse is stabled and acquiring flesh too ra- 

idly. 

PT he Mode of Grazing Farm Horses requires a little notice. Other horses are 
sent to pastures, and, with few exceptions, remain at it for days or weeks with- 
out interruption. But those employed in agriculture are pastured in three dif- 
ferent ways. By one the horse is constantly at grass, except during his hours 
of work ; he is put out at night, is brought in next morning, goes to work for two 
or three hours, and is then returned to pasture for about two hours; in the af- 
ternoon he again goes to work, which may be concluded at five or six o’clock, 
and from that time till he is wanted next morning the horse is kept at grass. 
By another mode, the horse is turned out only at night. During the day he is 
soiled in the stable at his resting intervals. When work is over for the day, 
he is sent out till next morning. By the third mode, which is generally allow- 
ed to be the best, the horse is turned to grass only once a-week. He is pastured 
from the time his work is tinished on Saturday night till it reeommences on 
Monday morning. 

If the horse have —— like work, the first two modes of grazing are, I 
think, objectionable. ere is much expenditure of labur in procuring the food, 
and there is a great loss of time. It may cost the horse four or five hours’ 
good work to cut down the grass he eats. A man armed with a scythe will do 
the same work with far less labor, and in a few minutes. If there be nothing 
else for the horse to do, it is very right to make him gather his own food. But, 
otherwise, it is absurd to exhaust his strength and time in doing that which a 
man can do so much more easily and quickly. Besides this expenditure of the 
horse’s time and strength, the loss of manure, and the damage done to pasture 
by the feet, ought to be considered. 

The third mode of apg appears to be less objectionable. The horses have 
no field labor on Sunday ; if the pasture be good, the weather favorable, and the 
horse not fatigued, they are better at grass than in the house. 

In Scotland, the road-horses are sometimes put to grass on Sunday. The 
practice has nothing that I know of to recommend it. The weekly work of 
these horses in general demands the rest which Sunday brings ; and if they run 
at a fast pace, as all coach-horses do now, they are apt to eat so much grass, 
and carry such a load in their belly, that on Monday » hs are easily over-mark- 
ed. The breathing is impeded unless the horses purge, which a fewdo. They 
often come from grass as haggard and dejected as if they had done twice their 
ordinary work the day before. 

SOLLING. 

When grass is given in the stable, the horse is said to be soiled. From what 
the word is derived, or what was its original meaning, I have not been able to 
learn. At present the term is used as if it denoted purification, or unsoiling. 
Grass is often given in the stable under a vague impression that it removes im- 

urities or foulness, produced by the continued use of a strong, stimulating diet. 

y some, soiling is regarded as an incomplete substitute ; by others, as an 
equivalent to pasturing; while a few hold that it is the best mode of giving 
green meat. 

When the horse has to continue at work, or when his allowance of food must 
not be such as to produce fatness, or when its bulk must not impede the breath- 
ing, soiling is to be preferred to grazing. The allowance ean be regulated in 
the stable, but not in the field. 

All horses do not require soiling. It is not true that green meat is absolutely 
necessary for any horse in health. In many studs, an allowance of grass is giv- 
en to each horse every year, not because it is a cheaper or more wholesome diet, 
nor because the horses are in bad condition, but because it is supposed to be 
necessary in preventing disease. In all large studs there are generally a few 
horses that require a change of diet; they may be out of work, or in bad health; 
reduced, perhaps, by sickness, lameness, bad food, or hard work. For such, 
soiling may be highly beneficial. But it does not follow that all should be soil- 
ed. ey may, without injury, but it has never been proved that it is absolute- 
ly necessary they should. When grass is abundant, and hay scarce, the former 
may wholly or partially supply the place of the latter. Without other fodder 
it is too laxative for fast-working horses. 

Cart-horses usually receive cut grass so long as it is in season. It is gene- 
rally cheaper than hay ; when dearer it may be dispensed with. I know not 
how much a draught-horse will consume in twenty-four hours. Professor Low, 
I think, states it at 200 pounds, which seems to be a very large quantity, and 
pethaps excludes corn, In the ‘British Husbandry,” the daily consumption, 
with a little corn, is supposed to vary from 84 to 112 pounds. 

In soiling horses upon a small quantity of grass, it is given alone, or mixed 
with hay. Given by itself, it is apt to make the horses refuse their hay. It is 
better that the two should be mixed, especially when the hay is not very good. 
It is usual to do so, but the grass and the hay are seldom well mingled. They 
are so carelessly thrown together, that the horse is able to pick out the grass, 
and throw the hay among his feet. To mix them properly, they should be plac- 
ed in a heap, layer upon layer, pressed together, and allowed to stand for two or 
three hours, so that the grass may communicate a part of its succulence and fla- 
vor to the hay. Afterwards they may be incorporated bv tossing the heap over 
two or three times, 

When only one or two horses are to be soiled, they should be placed apart, or 
get the grace when the other horses are out, otherwise they will refuse their 
food, and be much annoyed to see their neighbors enjoying a luxury which they 
cannot partake. They neither rest nor feed. 1 





THE STRAW-YARD. 

_ Horses are sometimes turned out all winter to a place called a straw-yard. It 
is, properly speaking, a manure-yard, a dung-pit, a place fitter for manufacturing 
manure than for lodging horses. It often contains oxen, calves, colts, and swine, 
as well as horses. It is generally destitute of shelter, and the food consists of 
straw and hay, or of straw only. Often there is not even an allowance of water, 
except when the man finds it convenient and not disagreeable to carry it. Peo- 
ple who bargain for a winter’s run, or imprisonment in a straw-yard, do some- 
times pay for a small daily allowance of corn, which, however, is not always 
given. 

A winter's keep in the straw-yard is going a good deal out of fashion, at 
least with people not themselves proprietors of sucha place. But it is still too 
common. The horse is not wanted till spring, or perhaps some lameness re- 
quires rest for two or three months, and as he can be kept in a straw-yard at little 
cost, to that place he is sent, abandoned to neglect, and frequently to treatment 
worse than t. He returns home a skeleton; he has a cough which is 
cured with difficulty, or not at all ; his feet are destroyed by thrushes ; his skin is 
covered by lice, and his bowels are full of worms. 

When the horse must be sent to such a filthy place, he needs neither physic 
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nor bleeding. However lusty, he will require all the flesh and blood he car 


carry, before winter expires. The onl ation he requi 

feet and to temperature. The frogs should be coated with packer eng? tt 
thrushy, they should be covered with leather soles well stopped up. The ho 
should be well inured to cold. He needs more preparation than when goin 4 
grass ; a straw-yard does not demand, nor permit, the exercise which a pestered 
horse must take. When he returns he must be treated in nearly the same wa 
as after a winter’s run at grass. More time is necessary to confer workin 
condition ; and greater care regarding hot stables. Some treatment will proba 
bly be requisite in order to remove lice, and to expel worms. : 
Every straw-yard should have a covered shed, dry and clean. It should have 
constant supply of water, which should be entirely changed every day, and placed 
in elevated troagee, that it may not receive the evacuations. The fodder should 
be pleat in racks under cover, and the owner should visit his horse every now 
and then. 


If very 


SIXTH CHAPTER—WATER. 

Tuirst is a compound sensation. There are pain and a desire for that which 
is known to remove the pain. The two co-exist, but the pain always precede 
the desire. The sensation in ordinary circumstances is governed by the ants 
of the body. Thirst depends not upon a particular state of any one part = 
upon a particular state of all parts, to whose welfare fluid is necessary. W 
is consumed in almost every living process. Whenever a new su 
a painful sensation arises which the animal hastens to relieve. 
not cease till water has been taken in sufficient quantity to meet the internal de- 
mand. If fluid cannot be obtained, the sensation, at tirst only a slight uneasiness 
becomes more vivid, and gradually proceeds to intense torture. Except by o-. 
cident, the thirst never acquires all the intensity of which it is capable. Ba; 
water is too often withheld till the desire becomes very strong and painful. It 
is permitted to exist so long that the thirst cannot be allayed at once, and by the 
ordinary means. It is several minutes, possibly some hours, before all parts of 
the body can be supplied with that for which they have so long and so urgent! 
demanded. ‘Thirst, therefore, continues for a good while after the stomach a 
bowels have received sufficient to supply all the system. The horse continues 
to drink, however, until the pain of thirst is somewhat los: in the pain of disten. 
sion. Very often he takes so much as to hurt himself. When the horse has 
water always before him he never does this. But it is still doubtful whether all 
horses should have water as they please to take it. 

Thirst makes a horse refuse his food, and it makes him sluggish; I am not 
sure that it produces any actual debility; yet in many cases it comes to the 
same thing. If he be unwilling to go, a race may be lost as certainly as if he 
were unable to go. When the pain of thirst becomes very intense, the horse be- 
comes unmanageable at the sight of water. He will bolt off the road and plunge 
headlong into a river, clearing every obstacle in his way with astonishing alacrity, 

Tue Kinp or Water preferred for horses is that which is soft. Hard water 
seems to be quite as good after the horse has become accustomed to it. At first 
it disorders the skin and the bowels a little. ‘The hair stares, and the skin is ri- 
gid ; the bowels are relaxed, and at fast work the horse is apt to purge. In two 
or three weeks, often in as many days, he regains his usual appearance, and con- 
tinues to thrive as well on this hard water, as he previously did on the soft. How 
far the sudden change may affect his speed or his spirit] do not know. He may 
be weak ; and training grooms generally avoid hard water, in fear of its influ- 
ence upon the horse’s power. It is not likely that the skin and the bowels may 
be thus disordered without alteration in other parts ; but I have not been able to 
perceive any. Nevertheless, a change from soft to hard water ought, if possi- 
ble, to be avoided on the eve of a great performance. Hunters and racers travel 
to many strange places ; and when immense sums are pending upon their exer- 
tions, it is prudent to exclude the operation of every iubioes agent. Possibly 
water may be carried with the horse, or enquiry may discover similar water in 
the neighborhood of his destination. 

Hard water may be softened a little by boiling it, and the addition of about 
half an ounce of the carbonate of soda to every pailful of water, renders it softer, 
but not, so far as I know, more fit for drinkmg. A change from hard to soft 
water does not seem to produce any visible effect upon the oete. 


TEMPERATURE OF THE WateR.—In the stables of valuable horses, considera- 
ble attention is paid to the temperature of the water. If too cold, or supposed 
to be too cold, it is warmed, either by adding hot water, or by letting it stand a 
few hours in the stable or in the sun before it is given. Sometimes a handful of 
meal or of bran is thrown into the water, to take the cold air off it. Prepared 
in any of these ways it istermed chilled water, meaning, I suppose, wnchilled. 
In the stable there is a very common, though not a general dread of cold water. 
It is often given in considerable quantity to horses highly heated by exertion, and 
the men attempt to justify the practice by declaring that the horse is not heated 
at the heart. In theory it is always asserted that cold water is dangerous to a 
hot horse ; but in practice the theory seems often forgotten, especially among 
strappers and post-boys. Training and hunting, all the bred grooms practice in 
this instance as they preach. They never give cold water when the horse is hot. 

The Effects of Cold Water vary according to the quantity given, and accord- 
ing to the state of the horse. Two or three quarts will not do any harm, or at 
the most, it will set the coat’on end. If the horse be very hot, this small quan- 
tity is very refreshing to him, and may be given with perfect safety. If the day 
be very warm. and the horse kept in gentle motion, twice or thrice as much will 
do no harm, however warm the horse may be. Yet none should be given till one 
or two minutes after the horse is pulled up. Let him recover his wind fora mi- 
nute before he drinks. A large quantity, say a pailful, of very cold water, toa 
horse at rest, not heated by exertion, may make him shiver, or it may produce 
pain in the belly, cramp of the bowels. Both the shivering and the cramp may 
be prevented by putting the horse in motion ; abrisk walk or gentle trot. A 
horse much heated by exertion, which has produced copious perspiration, will 
drink more than a pailful, and the colder the water the more he will drink ; if he 
shiver, founder may be expected in the course of an hour ortwo. If the same 
quantity be given when the horse is getting cool, he is almost sure to take cramp 
of the bowels. So far as my experience goes, it appears that cold water is most 
dangerous, not when the skin is at its hottest, but when it is becoming cool after 
being very warm. I have seen cold water produce a kind of rheumatism. The 
horse is stiff all over, and on one or more of his legs he is lame and cramped, and 
it is several days before he recovers. I have never known this happen except 
when the horse had drunk freely of cold water, and eaten corn at the time he 
was much heated ; and in all the cases he had been permitted to stand at rest. I 
remember only three cases of this kind, and it is possible the rheumatism might 
not be altogether due to the treatment, I suspect. This, however, a shivering 
fit, founder, and spasmodic colic, are all the evils that cold water will produce. 
I have never seen it produce any other. Their treatment, their syinptoms, and 
results, it would be improper to describe; but it may not be very much out ot 
iny province to mention that shivering is prevented and cured by motion and cloth- 
ing ; and that cramp of the bowels may be cured hy four ounces of sweet spirits 
of nitre, given in a pint of warm milk, with about a tea-spoonful of ground gus: 
ger, mustard, or pepper. — 

To prevent these the water must either be warmed, or it must be given . 
tener and in smaller quantity. A very thirsty horse should never be permite 
to take so much as he pleases at one draught. A little, given at intervals o! 7 
teen or twenty minutes till his thirst is quenched, wil! prevent all danger, 7 
the horse will take less upon the whole than he would take at first in one draugh! 
I do not approve of chilled water for constant use. It makes the horse so «it 
der that a very little cold water has a great effect upon him. It does no = 
harm. Itneed not, however, be given as it is taken from a deep well, or 
a frozen pond. As a general rule, the temperature of the water should not & 
much above nor much below that of the air which the horse is breathing. - 

Tae Quantity or Water which a horse will consume in twenty-four _ 
is quite uncertain. It varies so much, that one will drink as much as other’ : 
or three. It is influenced by the food, the work, the weather, and ag wy 
of services. While getting grass, or soft meat, the horse drinks - om 
while his food is all dry ; those that eat much hay need more than those t : br 
little. The demand increases with the perspiration ; horses at fast ro . 
kept in hot stables, need a large allowance, which must be still ange 4 
hot weather. When water is given only twice a-day, more is taken, oF - not 
be taken, than if it were given three or four times. Horses of slow, or ied 
very fast work, may be permitted to take what quantity they me seer 
always that it be given before the horse becomes very thirsty. For other eet 
those of very fast work, occasional restriction is necessary ; and many of Wit" 
are subject to habitual restriction. 

Occasional Restriction is necessary. 
take more than he needs, and more than is ig 
Restriction is also necessary before fast-work. .d to 
are watered about an near beter’ going to work. Should they armne 
drink a good deal at this time, they are not permitted ; half an ~ the breat? 
ought to suffice. Twice as much might do harm. It might 4" poe 
ing, and produce purgation ; yet, very often, it does neither. t nei he purges: 
immediately before starting, it is almost sure todo both. W hen the pent op 
his breathing becomes freer as he gets quit of the water. “4% <sse jean in 
long stage, the purging is very debilitating, and it makes the hors vnaag days 
two or three journeys. ‘itl 


ater 
pply is wanted, 
The pain does 


When the horse is very thirsty, he ¥!" 
This I have already explain : 
In coaching-stables, the horse 


Racers, it appears, receive no water oD Tunis 
till their work is over, and they are even stinted the day before aoa This 
hunters, the restriction is carried nearly as far, though not so gene Eset 
practice has always been condemned by veterinarians, and in . sdogeintt it 
of very doubtful propriety. But, notwit tanding what has been eam prachtt 
no proof has been ced to show that it is really @ pernic! 4 ont 
Much, after all, has not been urged against it, but the same thin 


g ha 
over and over again. It is always censured as crue wad he must be lang’ 





1, and needless, and erroneous. 
The horse, it is said, must suffer a great deal from thirst, 
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Now, if the horse be fed on dry food, and receive no water for | organs of aaa = ———— 

sod weak. | ‘ , hours before going to work, the . ; Organs of sense] contained in the face and (consequently the observing faculties 
“lye or eighteen work, there can be little doubt but he dependent on es 

i ity. <I water be of the will dik it greedily. But hie is wnt | the pti yee cpap n-ne. arte seer fv aaseates 

ie question. | See hat bi : © horse feels. They are con-| “It is equally clear, that the whole lo:omotive system is naturall ted 

vane only about what he will it i ~_v res that his his pow- | with the cerebel, or organ of will, on i:npulses a a sil the mastienn of that 

. or his endurance suffer any diminution when is thirsty, trainer will | system depend ; and, therefore, the back head containing both the organ of will, 


~ endeavor to prevent thirstiness. But this has never been shown. No 
sents have been made to decide the matter either one way or ano +. 
ft seems certain that the thirsty horse is less willing to work. He may need 
“ore of the lash and the spur, but his ability to do the work, does that remain 
»’ sane! An experiment must answer; and those who are most interested 
_,ye meass and Opportunity to make it. 

“yf either racer or hunter were put to work with a bellyful of water, no work 
.e bunting or racing would be done. The weight of the water and the impe- 
jiment it offers to breathing render the horse far less fit for his task than if he 
were excessively thirsty. This is well enough established, and needs no experi- 
neat to confirm it. _ But is it not possible, by giving water often, and in very 
yoall quantity, to bring the horse to his work, without thirst, and without an in- 
gyenient quantity of water in his bowels! If the horse were accustomed to 
vet water every two hours, it is probable that the quantity he would take at one 
“ne would be all out of his bowels by the time he received the next. He 
would take no more than would serve for two hours, and between the watering- 
jours he could do his work undepressed by thirst. But all this is good for no- 


hing except to suggest enquiry and experiment. 
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A thorough bred man ! An improved woman! (is there not a savor of blas- 
yemy in this last applied possibility ?) are expressions to which the public ear 
snot yet become accustomed ; yet from present indications, they will ere 
ong become familiar as household words. The human races will be clas- 
vied in “Herd Books ;” volumes will be written to develope the principles 
(perfectibility in men and women; and itinerant lecturers will find in it a 
worce of gain, equalled only by the high mysteries of Phrenology and Animal 
Magnetism. Unlike these schemes, however, the branch of natural science un- 
ier discussion, has something in it directly tangible; and as the means of im- 
sovement, of which it is proposed that men shall avail themselves, are shared 
common with the domesticated races of animals, the influence of the pro- 
ected system has heen, or may be, readily submitted to the test of actual expe- 

nment. 

There can be no doubt that so far as his physical properties are concerned, in 
,smodes of propagation, nutrition, pm and the general formation of physical 
‘haracter, man Is strictly and purely an animal. With that which constitutes 
us peculiar glory and excellence, the immortal soul—the subject under discus- 
von has nothing to do farther than the reflex influence of the body on the mind 
sto be taken into consideration. In the development of his bodily powers ; 
u the obviating the tendency to deterioration ; in counteracting the causes that 
romote hereditary debility and disease ; in short, on all the points that strength- 
, develop, improve, and perfect the physical man, and give beauty of form 


ud goodness of constitution, man is to be treated as an animal. 


We indeed imagine it will be found rather more difficult to carry out the sys- 
em Of improving the race in man, than it has been in animals ; passions and 


preferences, inclinations and volitions, in the first case are to be encountered, 


which do not exist or are more manageable, in the last ; still this cannot furnish 


in argument against the improvement of animals, or the animal part of man. 


Lawrence long since observed, that ‘if men, in the affair of perpetuating the 
race, were as much under management as some animals are in the exercise of 
heir procreative functions, an absolute ruler might accomplish in his dominions 
almost any idea of the human form.’”’ No monarch has, however, dared so far 
») interfere with the natural rights of man, as the above proposition would im- 
y; yet accident has furnished the strongest of evidence that the physical con- 
ormation or personal qualities of the human race, ere governed by the same 
uws that predominate in the animal. As the subject is only incidental to the 
main object of this paper, a single instance in proof must suffice. It is well 
snown that the Fredericks of Prussia, have had a mania for tall men, and that 
the regiments of guards have for years been selected with reference to this point. 
ln the favorite regiment, there is not a man under seven feet in height. These 
regiments are quartered in the city of Potsdam, and have been for fifty years. 
Forster, an accurate observer, speaking of this fact says: 

“A great number of the present inhabitants of that place, are of a very high 
‘ature, which is more especially striking in the numerous gigantic women. 
Tus certainly is owing to the connexions and intermarriages of these tall men 
vith the females of that city.” 

We have said that volumeS would be written on this topic ; and one that may 
e considered the first of the multitude to be called forth, is now lying before 
s, in the book the title of which is placed at the head of thisarticle. It is idle 
io deny that Dr. Walker has here given to the public an interesting volume, 
and one which will find an extensive perusal. Some of the views he has pre- 
sented are novel, both in their announcement and application, and should they 
se eventually sustained, will prove of great service. We think, however, there 
‘too much charlatanry for a book of science ; too much quackery for a univer- 
sity bred M. D.; and notwithstanding the care of the American editor, who has 
evidently expunged some of the most offensive passages, and clothed others in 
ess exceptionable language, too many passages bordering on indelicacy for a 

k intended for popular reading. This latter defect is, however, probably un- 
tentional, and rather belonging to the nature of the subjects treated, than aris- 
ig from any disposition to offend the feelings of any. 

in his development of the laws that govern the increase of the human race, 
tnd in establishing his principles for the physical improvement of mankind, Dr. 
Walker has drawn largely for well established facts in the breeding of domestic 
iumals ; and in return has applied what he considers a new view of an original 
‘ud fundamental law of organization, to the explanation of many difficulties in- 

erent in the commonly received systems of breeding. For ourselves, though 
‘edo not consider the Doctor's *‘ philosophy of crosses” perfectly satisfac- 
‘ory; yet such is the importance of a correct understanding of the matter to 
‘very breeder of animals, and such the extent ef application that may be given 
0 ls primary laws, should they be found consonant with fact, that we propose 
giving them a pretty full statement and examination in our columns for the bene- 
tof those who may not happen to obtain the volume itself. 

‘n the first place, Dr. Walker maintains that the phraseology adopted by 
‘reeders, as well as the hypothesis on which it is founded, is both false and ab- 
‘urd. We hear breeders talk of half, three-fourths, or full-blooded animals, but 
Ur. Walker says this is all an error. 

“ According to this hypothesis, the sire and dam equally impart blood to their 
rogeny: the filly produced by an Arabian horse and a cart mare has one half 
‘abian blood ; the filly produced by the first one and an Arabian, has three- 
‘ourths blood, &e. * * * Blood is certainly very casily divided ; and it 
‘eves the purpose of this-hypothesis very well. But why is the blood the ma- 

‘tial pitched upon? Chyle or urine would have answered the purpose just as 
Nell.” * * «The fact is, that blood is a groom's term, invented by ignorant 
“ows who wanted to look knowing, and from these high authorities it has been 
“orrowed, to the end of obscuring the whole history and truth of breeding.” 
. In contradistinction of this theory of the sire and dam imparting their qualities 
) ‘Ue progeny in the manner understood by the terms full, half, or three-fourths 
ood, Dr. Walker introduces the new theory that the organization of the pro- 
“tly 1s oy halves, one parent giving the locomotive, and the other the nutritive 
7 vital system, and this irvarzably, where the breeds or races are of the same 

“ety. As on this asserted fact the Dr.’s whole theory is based, we shall give 

* €unciation of it in full : 

: |. Law of selection, where both parents are of the same variety. 

_!. Organs communicated by one Parent ; the Anterior Series. 

Tn this case, one parent communicates the anterior part of the head, the osse- 
‘or bony part of the face, the forms of the organs of sense, (the external ear, 
re lip, lower part of the nose, and eye-brows being often modified,) and the 
ei: of the internal nutritive system, (the contents of the trunk or the thoraic 
. 1 vomual viscera, and consequently the form of the trunk itself, in so far 
~ ‘at depends upon its contents. The resemblance to that parent is conse- 
‘ently found in the forehead and bony parts of the face, as the orbits, cheek- 
.._* Jaws, chin and teeth, as well as the shape of the organs of sense, and the 
“ne of the voice. 

° A ‘gans communicated by the other Parent—the Posterior Series. 

mi. r other parent communicates the posterior part of the head, the cerebel, 
ae . within the skull, immediately above its junction with the back of the neck, 
feshy : ae of the locomotive system,) the bones, ligaments and muscles, or 
pe -_ resemblance to that 2-2 is consequently found in the back head, the 
of th © moveable parts of the face, as the external ear, under lip, lower part 
ser,) OSes eye-brows, and the external forms of the body, in so far as they de- 
evi On the muscles, as the form of the limbs, even to the fingers, toes, nails. 
vil i pa of the accompaniment of particular organs, in each of these 
be. ae that the whole nutritive system, chiefly contained within the trunk, 
to the « y — with the senses of taste and smell, which are the guides 
opply of its wants as to food and drink ; and, therefore, the senses [the 


he 


and the posterior masses of the brum—the seats of aversion or desire by which 
“ll is excited, ought to .ccompanv the locumotive system, not merely in the 
greate nasses of the . bat even in the muscles of the face.” 

On tus basis Dr Walke. has constructed his theory of Anthropology, or the 

physical improvement of the human race ; and to illustrating and establishing it, 
both by reference to man and animals, and showing its agreement with undispu- 
ted facts, is the Doctor’s book devoted. We leave its physiological and phre- 
nological notions, to those whose business it is to settle such matters, and shall 
only consider it as relating to the breeding or crossin g of animals ; as it is clear, 
if animals are ted by halves, and that invariably, our notions and practice 
on the 5 of improving animals must undergo essential modifications. 
_ One of Dr. Walker’s illustrations of the fact that the organization is by halves 
is derived from the Ancon or Otter breed of sheep. This breed was derived as 
follows :—An ewe produced a male lamb of singular proportions and appear- 
ance. His offspring by other ewes had, in many instances the same characters 
as himself, viz: short, crooked legs and great length of body. Some few of 
this breed have been introduced into this country, and were valued as unable to 
jump over any fence. The Doctor says :— 

“When both parents are of the Otter breed, their descendants inherit their 
peculiar appearance and proportion of form. When an Ancon ewe is impreg- 
nated <! a common ram, the increase resembles whully either the ewe or the 
ram. The increase of a common ewe by an Ancon ram follows entirely the 
one or the other without neg any of the distinguishing peculiarities of each. 
Where common ewes have had twins by Ancon rams, one sometimes exhibits 
the complete marks and features of the ewe, the other those of the ram. The 
contrast has been rendered singularly striking, when one short legged and one 
long legged lamb, produced at a birth, have Aa seen sucking the dam at the 
same time. As the short and crooked legs, or those of opposite form here indi- 
cate the parent giving the locomotive system, it is evident that one of the twins 
derived it from one parent, and the other twin from the other parent—the parent 
“a giving it, doubtless communicating in each case, the vital or nutritive sys- 
em.” 

As a proof that the horse, in a cross, communicates his skeleton, or the lo- 
comotive system, Dr. Walker gives the following from Mr. Knight, the Presi- 
dent of the London Institution : 

“T have obtained offspring,” says Mr. K., “ from Norwegian pony mares, 
and the London dray-horse, of which the legs are preternaturally short, and the 
shoulders and body preternaturally deep, and the animal of course preternatu- 
rally strong. I felt my way cautiously in making such experiments, fearing | 
might subject the females to a very painful death ; but I found the size of the 
foetus to be governed by the size and breed of the female parent.” 

An instance of a similar cross is found in the history of the Virginia horse, 
though in this case the male parent wasa poney. It may be seen at the 22d 
page of the 13th volume of the American Farmer. The writer says :— 

**In breeding, if the male is smaller than the female, the progeny will be 
compact, heavy-bodied animals, with well-proportioned extremities, not the most 
beautiful, but beyond doubt the heartiest and toughest animals in the world. It 
is to be observed that this kind of stock is produced only when the difference 
between the size of the parents is not excessive. I knew an instance of a very 
small, heavy made Canadian poney, which was brought into this region, that 
ruined much stock. The poney paced very well, and became celebrated in con- 
sequence of having been rividen by a young lady of good family, who fell into a 
rage of love with an oldman of some consequence among us, and eloped with 
him to his Majesty's North American possessions. The girl was pursued, and 
came back on this pacing steed, whereby he became as notorious as the feat of 
his former owner. He was about 13 hands high, and was let to many of the 
largest mares in the country—many exceeding 16 hanes in height. In the stock 
thus produced, all the peculiarities indicated above, were aggravated in a most | 
unsightly and absurd degree. They were long-bodied, lizard-legged, and squat, 
with diminutive extremities, and immense frames (trunks ?) resembling nothing 
so much as the kindjof dog called a bull-fiste.” 


female poney, but large and thick like those of the male dray horse. In the Vir- 
ginia experiment, the legs resembled those of the male; but in both cases the 
body or trunk was long and capacious. We imagine it would perplex Dr. Walker 
to bring both these cases to harmonize with his theory that organization goes by 
halves invariably. 

Dr. Walker maintains that the point whether the male gives the locomotive or 
the vital halves of the organization, depends upon the comparative vigor and ar- 
dor of the two animals; if the male is young and vigorous, he generally stamps 
his character on the offspring ; if the reverse, and the vigor and volition is on 
the part of the female, she gives that part of the organization depending on the 
will, or that which belongs to the cerebel, or the motive half. ‘There is some 
plausibility, and perhaps some truth in this theory ; though those who doubt the 
principle of organization by halves, will doubtless be able to explain it satisfac- 
torily on the commonly received system. We shall give some of the instances 
collected in support of this position, as valuable in themselves, and affording use- 
ful hints to the breeder :-— 

“Mr. Charles Colling put ashort horn bull to a hornless Galloway cow; the 
cross was successful, and exists at present in most of the improved short-horned 
cattle. I never heard of any of the produce being without horns, and I never 
saw one that could be distinguished from a pure short horned beast. Mr. Van- 
sittart used a well bred short horned bull to well bred Hereford cows ; and the 
produce had all the appearance of short horned cattle. I used a well bred Here- 
ford bull to common short horned cows; all the produce had the appearance of 
Herefords.” “If a hornless ram be put to horned ewes, almost all the lambs 
will be hornless, partaking of the character of the male more thar the female 

arent.” 

Asin Dr. Walker’s theory, the skin, nails, horns, wool, &c., go with the loco- 
motive part, these facts agree very well with his system. On tbis point Dr. W. 
gives a great variety of interesting facts, derived from crosses between asses 
and mares, between different varieties of dogs, birds, and even fishes. 

It will now appear clear to the reader, that if the theory propounded by Dr. 
Walker is true, our common system of breeding is absurd, since there can be no 
such thing as a division other than by halves, and that the breeding from crosses 
is mischievous. We prefer, however, to give the opinion of men who have paid 
great attention to the subject, rather than the theory of any man, merely remark- 
ing that the impropriety of going beyond a first cross is now generally admitted 
by the best breeders in England and Scotland. : 

“Tf I were to breed,” says Mr. Knight, ‘‘ froma female of this kind with a 
male of similar origin, (cross breeds from a Hereford bull and Alderney cow,) 
neither of them of course possessing permanent hereditary character, the off- 
spring would of course be extremely dissimilar to each other; some would ap- 
pear nearly pure Herefords, and some nearly pure Alderneys, and if such mixed 
breed were to become the stock of a farm, some apparently perfect Herefords 
and some perfect Alderneys would be produced during a long succeeding period.” 

Sir John Sebright, one of the most skilful and experienced breeders, says he 
does not approve of the mixing two distinct breeds, and thinks that the efforts 
so made to secure the valuable properties of each, have never succeeded. 

. “The first cross frequently produces a tolerable animal, but it is a breed that 
cannot be continued. If it were possible, by a cross between the New Leices- 
tershire and Merino breeds of sheep to produce an animal uniting the excellen- 
cies of each or both, that is, the carcass of the one with the fleece of the other, 
even such an animal so produced, would be of little value to the breeder ; a race 
of the same description could not be perpetuated, and no dependence could be 
placed upon the produce of such animals. They would be mongrels, some like 
the New Leicestershire, and some like the Merinos, while the most of them 
would have the faults of both.” 

We are inclined to believe this is a very correct statement of the results which 
have ensued from the efforts made in the United States by crossing imported ani- 


horn, and a native cow, has been to give a valuable animal, but the going beyond 
this has been beneficial only in a very few cases. These facts would seem to 
point out the true theory of breeding, viz., one cross aud then selection. 

Dr. Walker’s chapter on breeding in-and-in is full of instructive matter, and 
the range of examples adduced is great. In considering the consequences of 
in-and-in breeding, he uses the term in its narrowest sense ; for instance, where 
a bull is put to a cow, and the progeny being a heifer, 
and so in succession, the connexion being the closest possible. 


lot of the male, the female gives the locomotive organs, and the deterioration of 
the breed certainly ensues. On this subject Sir John Sebright says:— 

“T have no doubt but that, by this process long continued, animals would in the 
course of time degenerate to such a degree as to become incapable of breeding 
atall. I have tried many experiments, by breeding ivrand in, 99 dogs, fowls, 
and pigeons; the became from strong spaniels, weak and diminutive lap- 
dogs, the fowls became long in the legs, small in the body and bad breeders. 

“ Close breeding,” says Mr. Berry, “impairs the constitution, and affects the 
rocreative powers. In in-and-in breeding, I believe that the generative power 
ails first or chiefly on the part of the male.” . ; 

Some of Mr. ’s closest bred animals became entirely impotent, and he 

(=p hence compelled to throw in a strong cross which at once remedied the 
| defect. 





In the case of Mr. Knight’s experiment, the legs were short like those of the | 
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and pursued strietly the course of ell ey ing : ody tues Ed his 
| cattle soon became feeble and delicate, very bad breeders, and mah lied with 
consumption ; by resorting to Mr. Colling’s stock and the use of — of his bulls 
for a few years, his stock was renovated and assumed their former beauty and 


vigor. 
"To breeding in-and-in, says Mr. Youatt, must be traced the absolute y 
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—the speedy disap of the New Leicester cattle ; and, in { 
many an agucaltartt: Use teh i of the constitution and thoes aay 


of the New Leicester sheep, and the short horn cattle. 
The general opinion among the Arabs is, ‘that colts bred in-and-in (even 
though not strietly so) show more blood in their heads, are of better form, and fit 
to start with fewer sweats than others; but when the breed is continued inces- 
tuvus for three or four crosses, the animal degen re 
So far as the human race is concerned, the testimony adduced by Dr. Walker 


is decisive against in-and-in breeding. The absolute fatuity and imbecility of 
the races of long-established sovereigns and families of Europe, the Bonthane. 


Guelphs, Leons, &c., for instance, is well known to every one; and the fact is 
not less conspicuous that the illegitimate branches of these families are superior 
in every respect to the pure blooded ones. This fact did not escape the notice 
of Byron, who says, in his sarcastic manner, of these noble families :— 

—— “They bred in-and-in, as might be known, 

Mariying their cousins—nay, their aunts and nieces, 

Which always spoils the breed, if it increases.’’ 
_ The higher order of the Turkish nation are probably the finest looking men 
in the world. This admitted fact we have been inclined to attribute to their 
being generally the children of Georgian or Circassian women, and therefore 
the result of what may be considered a first cross, which is always favorable. 
Dr. Walker says, “that this improvement is not merely the result of marriages 
with the women of Circassia and Georgia, but of the fact that polygamy by 
weakening and — the male, permits the female to stamp her form upon 
her progeny more generally.” Will not this effect of polygamy account for the 
great number of females that are produced in all countries where polygamy is 
pract’cer’, over the males ? 

Dr. Walker differs from many physiologists, in admitting that impressions 
produced on the mind of the female during her pregnancy may leave an indeli- 
ble mark on the progeny. Medical men, who deny this fact, consider all such 
results as monstrosities, or the result of accident ; but the marking of animals 
by impressions through the senses of the female parent, has such strong evidence 
in its favor that tous there seems no room for doubt in the matter. Au instance 
is related of its occurrence in the case of animals, which shows that the patri- 
arch Jaeob was not less a philosopher than a Yankee in his m ement of La- 
ban’s cattle, and that the influence of the striped and speckled rods was one 
perfectly legitimate, and what was to be expected. Mr. Boswell, in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture, says— 

‘One of the most intelligent breeders I ever met with in Scotland, Mr. Mus- 
tard, of Angus, told me that one uf his cows chanced to come in season while 
pasturing in a field, which was bounded by that of one of his neighbors, out of 
which an ox jumped, and went with the cow, until she was brought home to the 
bull. The ox was white, with black spots and horned. Mr. Mustard had not a 
horned beast in his possession, nor one with any white on it. Nevertheless, the 
produce of the following spring was a black and white calf with horns.” 

The effect of intimacy and observation in modifying the features, and even- 
tually giving them peculiar qualities, is noticed by Dr. Walker, and a number of 
instances adduced in proof, and among others the following testimony of a medi- 
cal man who had long resided in the east, and for several years in New Holland. 
The latter part of the extract, we recommend particularly to the attention of 
the sons of the Pilgrims, as stating a fact of which they are not probably aware : 

“The same gentleman stated that the second generation of European de- 
scent at Botany Bay, partook of the ugly visages of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
I rather suspect that the present descendants of the old North American settlers 
<= to resemble in figure the original Indians.” 

e rather imagine the likeness of the Botany Bay children to the original 
New Hollanders, can be traced to a cause more likely to stamp such character, 
than the mere observation by the female ; a cause which has given the mestizo 
and creole character to so large a proportion of the population in the West In- 
dies and Spanish Main. 

It is the opinion of Dr. Walker that the intermixture of races seem to im- 
prove the intellectual powers as much as it does the bodily proportions ; and 
the examples which he has given, or which readily suggest themselves to the 
intelligent reader, would seem to be decisive of the fact. The cross produced 
by the connection of the Dutch with the Hottentots; the English or French 
with the Indian; the Spaniard with the Indian or Negro; the English 
and the Hindostanee; and on a larger scale, the nations that sprung up 
from the irruptions of the northern barbarians on the fertile plains of Asia or 
Europe, have always been, or are superior in most respects to either race taken 
separately. “It is am important truth that most of the great nations of the 
earth have arisen from great migrations or immigrations ef the human race.” 

We shall close this somewhat extended notice by an extract from a late pub- 
lication of Dr. Hancoeks, which is worthy of the consideration of every citizen 
of this country ; coming as it does from the pen of an able English writer : 

‘“‘T do not know if the progress of the American Republic may not be, in some 
measure, attributable to the circumstances here considered, (the effect of crosses 
on the human family.) ‘The Americans—a melange of all the different nations 
of Europe, though mostly of English, Scotch, and Irish descent, are noted for 
activity and enterprise ; and their march of improvement in practical science, 





mals with the native stock, and breeding from the progeny of these crosses. So | 
fat an our eheervation bas gone; the prodace from the first cross, vay of © shor! | if errors, they will be thrown aside and forgotten in that limbo of baseless theory, 


the same bull is put to her, | 
Where this is | 


the case, accordirg te the Doctor’s theory, the nutritive organization falls to the | 


| children around him. 


and the mechanic arts, and commerce, has surpassed what could have been an- 


| ticipated in a people cast into a wilderness so distant from the civilized world. 


Their rapid increase and improvement has attracted the admiration of all Eu- 
rope ; and they are offering to the world a splendid example of justice and na- 
tional freedom.” 

We have of course merely touched on the most prominent points of Dr. 
Walker’s book, and those that appear to be of the most interest to the breeder. 
As yet, we consider the propositions of the writer little more than mere plausi- 
ble theory ; but one which fortunately can be tested by any individual who will 
take the pains to a such an investigation of the animals, or even the 

e think the evidences against the doctrine of organi- 
| zation, will at least be found equal to those in favor of it, from such observa- 
tion. On some points we dissent from Dr. W. decidedly. That an accidental 
injury, such as the breaking the leg of a horse, should render him an imperfect 
foal getter, is absurd. Constitutional, not accidental disabilities, effect the pro- 
geny ; for every one’s observation will convince him that the children of parents, 
minus a leg or an arm, or with club feet, are as active and vigorous as those of 
parents not so affected; but where the constitution is enfeebled, and there is a 
tendency to particular classes of diseases, such as consumption or scrofula, the 
progeny are very sure to suffer ; and this, no matter which of the parents are so 
disposed. 

W e think too, the fact that breeding from crosses, (that is for example, from 
stock produced from a short horn bull and a native cow) will not succeed, is 
about as well accounted for by the theory of ‘ blood,” as by “‘ organization by 
halves. The first or half bloods are fine avimals ; there is no certainty the pro- 
geny from these will be so, as their condition is unnatural, and the natural ten- 
dency in all cases isto recede to the original starting point. Thus in all the im- 
proved breeds of animals continual care is requisite to prevent deterioration. 

We should have a still more serious protest to enter against the books of Dr. 
W. (were this the place to urge them) and that would be on the ground of their 
moral influence. A French gentleman, attached to the old regime, and who 
was with the Marquis Fayette, in this country during the revolution, asserted not 
long since, that at that time he found by inquiry, (probably he inquired in French) 
the girls of fourteen, in the republic, actually did not know whether they were 
girls or boys! There is no such ignorance to be apprehended now, if such 
books as Dr. Walker’s “ Intermarriage” and “‘ Woman,” are to become fashion- 
| able reading books. No knowledge, however profound, can compensate in wo- 
| man the loss of that delicacy of feeling, that innate modesty, that constitutes 
| her greatest charm, and these things would be endangered by familiarity with 
‘such themes and discussions as are found in these volumes. inhi 
| Still the theories they broach will excite attention, will prompt investigation ; 

and if they are truths, will be added to the general stock of human knowledge ; 





the purgatory of eccentric philosophers. Cultivator. 





A Circassian Beauty.—The daughter, Hafiza, was a lively, pretty girl of six- 
teen or seventeen, Lee rather demure, as is necessary on a4 first interview, 
but by no means ill-natured ; indeed, she had no cause to be so, aware, as she 
must have been, that no girl in the neighborhood could abide a closer scratiny - 
command a better price than herself; iu short, though far from realizing hn 
beau ideal we should form of sublime and beautiful, yet, as things go In a 
country, every way entitled to rank as a Circassian beauty. She pgs oy ar 
and pretty features, blue eyes, and fair complexion ; her hair was hed a ig f bd 
burn color, and hung in a profusion of braided tresses over her shoulders, 74 “ 
a bonnet of scarlet cloth, trimmed and crossed with broad silver lace, not Fr 

the Albanian skull cap. Her costume, being that of all aoe ms f sil. 
consisted of a bonnet of scarlet om a aig Asn Psa 2 meme 

ver studs i , a girdle, fastened very /ow, * hape 
of shells, porgeda gus antari of striped silk the loose Turkish trousers, pe 
shalvar : from these there peeped a pair of white and delicate feet, which int 
house it is the fashion to leave uncovered, but to go out of doors they put on 


ippers. 
lepeee pattens or morocco slippe Longworth’s Year among the Circassians. 
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a RACES ANI) MalTCHES TO COME. 


j vce a * eeting Dec. 
Avaustar Gs it 10 aside, fe y eag see ig oe nth Dec. 

“ “ - ~ ie | Course, oo Fail Meeting 3d Tuesday, 15th Dec. 
Gouyasts, 80, >= 4; O-at woes: té 24 Wednesday, 11th November — 


E .C, Fall ~ oy postponed 
eeearats, Tenn. - - Glencoe * .C Fall M 2d Monday, 9th Noy. 
MILLEDGEVILLE, Ga. J. C. Fall , 2d Tuesday, 10th Nov. 
Mosu.m, Ale. “—*e*-. Gow Club M . og mes = 1841 
ee Ourais, La. - Metz Course, J.C. Fall Meeting, 2d Wednesday, 9th Dec. 
“ec as 
“ ac “ x 


Eclipse Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 4th Wednesday, 23d Dec. 
Louknasts Soames, 1 Meeting, 3d Wednesday, 16th Dec. 
‘“ “ “ Pa rere $2000 a side, 2 a. > ears Tohernae. 4 | Hy 
Ga. -- Course, Annual! Meeting. uesday in Jan. 
pa 5 ened Fila - - Annual , Calhoun Course, Tuesday, February 9, 1841. 
TaLLasasseE, Fla. Marion Course, J.C. Races, 13th January next. 


Ala. - - Franklin Course, J.C.F.M., postponed to 3d Tuesday, 17th Nov. 
eae omeiton, Arks. Jockey Club Meeting, 2d Tnesday, 8th Dec. ; 


Hunter’s Sweepstakes, near Liverpool---Extraordinary issue. 
To the Editor of Bell's Life in London. 

—On way through Liverpool yesterday to this metropolis, I was pre- 
an at one of the a and best-contested races I ever witnessed ; it came 
off at Stan park, abvut four miles from Liverpool—a place admirably adapted 
for such an amusement, being walled round sufficiently low to allow pedestri- 
ans to look in; and, owing to the excellent arrangements that were made by 
the steward, all horses except those in the race, and all carriages were excluded 
from the interior, save one containing an invalid friend of the parties, whom love 
of the sport had induced to witness the present scene in spite of latent rheuma- 
tism and incipjent gout. The sweepstakes was for hunters, not thorough-bred, 
carrying 12st. each; gentlemen riders; 10 subscribers at 20 sovereigns ; five 
horses to start, viz: Scroggins, a splendid shaped bay horse, nearly thorough- 
bred, and, as I understand, well known in Yorkshire and Cheshire as a first rate 
hunter, Strephon, Tic Tac, Englantine, and Bessy Bedlam ; three times round 
the park and a distance, about three miles. On the word being given they got 
away well together, Scroggins leading at a good steady pace, almost cou led 
with Tic Tac, and closely followed hy Eglantine, pulling like a devil ; and Bes- 
sy Bedlam ditto, as well as doing her utmost to bolt; Strephon hard held, and 
evidently going for a waiting race. They continued nearly in this order, occa- 
sionally making play, by which Tic Tac got the lead until the commencement 
of the third time round, when some scvere running took place, and Scroggins 
having again got in front, maintained his position to about a quarter of a mile 
from home ; Felantine creeping up to Tic Tac, and Strephon (who had been 
judiciously and steadily ridden through the whole) clusing his distance upon her ; 
Bessy Bedlam (most appropriately named) having shut up in her mad exer- 
tions to bolt. At this point Scroggins began to show symptoms of distress, and 
his rider very wisely took a pull at him, while the two mares went ahead, each 
with evident determination to win if she could ; Strephon closing upon Scrog- 
gins. In this order they turned the last corner, the two mares making severe 

lay, neck and neck up the distance ; Eglantine having the advantage of the 
inside, and being well kept together. As they approached home it became evi- 
dent that she must win, and “ Stuart wins!” ‘“ Stuart wins !’’ (Eglantine’s rider) 
was the general cry, when, to the utter astonishment of every one, Scroggins 
rushed out, caught and passed the two mares like lightning, and winning by 
about half a nate dropt dead a few yards beyond the post, the cheer of victory 
yet ringing in his ears—ke was untouched by whip or spur, his own gallant spi- 
rit having burst his heart in his last desperate effort to win. It was a severely 
comsiatal and well ridden race throughout. No experience could increase tae 
judgment with which his rider took the pull at Scroggins at the very moment 
to save him, and nothing could exceed his skill in letting him out and lifting him 
to win, except, perhaps, the tremendous exertion of the gallant horse to respond 
to it. The humanity that spared the spur was dictated by the thorough depend- 
ence of the rider on the spirit of the generous animal he rode, and who so nobly 
justified the confidence reposed in him. The poet says, ‘an honest man is the 
noblest work of God ;” the epithet carrying more than half the praise. Never 
was honesty in the brute creation more truly evinced than on this occasion. 
Well earned, indeed, was the unanimous shout that proclaimed his triumph, and 
well deserved was the deep regret at his death, and the general sympathy with 
his owner at the lamentable result of so severe a struggle and so hard a race. 
He was ordered to be buried where he fell, nor will the foot of a more gallant 
steed ever press the sod that covers him. Iam, yours, &c., 


London, Oct. 14, 1840. SENEX. 





A Modern “ Flibcrtigibbet.” ; 

GuitpHatt.—James Drew, a youth, whose appearance resembled a flying rag- 
shop, was charged by the be@ule of Farringdon-market with having assaulted 
him. The complainant stated that on market mornings, by the regulations of 
Farringdon-market, no persons are admitted to work but the licensed porters ; 
this regulation is observed till four in the morning on market days, after that pe- 
riod the market is open for any man who thinks proper to look for work. ‘The 
defendant entered the market at half-past two o’clock in the morning of yester- 
day, drunk, and almost in a state of nudity, calling out ‘ Harmer for ever; whose 
for around? There’s no mistake abuut me! Now then, one, two, three, and 
‘down goes your apple cart.’”’ 

Alderman White—What does he mean by “down goes your apple cart.” 

The Officer—He meant your worship that he would knock any man down who 
stood in his way. 

The Beadle continued: J desired him to leave the market, and informed him 
he was not permitted to enter till four o’clock, when he collared me by the cape 
of my coat which he tore off, and having tripped me up he said, ‘ Now then, old 
tar, when you and I have had an up and a downer, we'll talk about this matter.” 

Mr. Payne, the clerk—An up and a downer! 

Alderman White—Aye, what does that mean! 

Defendant—Why, I scrapt him, your worship. AS 

Alderman—Officer, pray explain what is the meaning of scrapping him. 

Officer—He means, your worship, fighting. I tried to get him out of the 
market, when he struck out at me, knocked me down, and pulled me about till 
my coat was torn off my back, part of which you now see, your worship. I then 
called in a policeman and gave him into custody. During the evidence of the 
beadle, defendant was sparring to himself, and cutting a variety of capers, to the 
amusement of the court. 

Alderman White-—You hear this ; what have you to say! 

Drew : shaking himself up, and making a prize-fighter’s bow: Your worship, 
I was regularly slewed, ‘cause the Deaf-un and me was having a dram at the 
Magpie and Stump, in New-gate street. Your worship knows the crib p’rhaps. 
Well, your worship, up comes Lord Bandash, and says he to me, says he, ‘‘ what’s 
the matter?” Why, says I, ‘ Nix my doll,” my lord. SoIcut my lucky, as 
the blue-bottle was a comin’ up. 

Alderman—I cannot tell what this man means; I have some experience in 
these matters, but this is beyond me. 

Mr. Payne—It’sa sort of flash, brought up by Jack Sheppard and that school. 

Drew— Well, your worship, I went into the market ar’ter I left the Deaf-’un, 
as I wanted to get some éim, when the beadle collars hold on me; and so says 
he, you’re no right here, so you must peke—and with that he histed me out of 
the market. 

Alderman White—Well, sir, you had no right there, I must therefore fine you 
20s., and in default give you a month. 

The prisoner was then locked up. 





The Celebrated Dog Bruin. 

Unton-natt.—After the disposal of various night-charges, a case of “ assault 
and battery ” was called on, in which one Booth, a carpenter, residing in Gibson- 
street, Waterloo-road, was the complainant, and Mr. William Blanchard, of the 
Victoria Theatre, the defendant. It appears that a few evenings since, Messrs. 
Cony and Blanchard, were on their way to the above theatre to perform with 
their celebrated dogs Bruin and Hector, in “ Napoleon, or the Deserter,” and that 
when passing the complainant's house, a furious dog rushed out and attacked Bruin, 
who broke away from his master, and in a few seconds compelled his antagonist 
to retreat towards the carpenter’s shop. ‘‘ Chips” hearing the noise, repaired 
to the scene of action, and commenced belaboring ‘“‘ Bruin” with a stick, upon 
which the defendant, who was endeavoring to separate the animals, desired him 
to desist, stating calmly that the other dog was the aggressor. This civil statement 
was replied to in terms unfitted for “ears polite,” andfollowed up by an attempt 
to strike the defendant, who a, warded off the blow, and left his burly op- 
ponent prostrate on the ete n this scuffle, Booth now demanded satisfac- 
tion at the hands of Mr. Maltby, the sitting magistrate, asserting that Blanchard 
himself set Bruin on the other dog, gave him ( ooth) the lie direct when he in- 
terfered, and also knocked him down !ike an ex. 

The complainant’s countenance certainly afforded proofs that a black eye is not 
always a beauty, however it may be praised by poets. Witnesses were called 
on both sides, by whose evidence it appeared that the whole blame was attribu- 
table to Booth, and that Blanchard acted only in self-defence. “Tt is absurd,” 
said Blanchard, addressing Mr. Maltby, ‘to suppose that I would embroil myself 

3 such a street row, at six in the evening, when on my way to perform at the 
cml egy | with a man so much my superior in size and weight as the 
a a oens I donot deny the assault—it was committed in self-defence, and 
= tae poe, for my interests would have suffered materially had I rushed into 

enty i woe to appear on the stage in a di state. Nor is it 

on tijety 06 hike an dog on, who had also a part to perform at the Victoria, and 
to in sabia * sani rendered it ie Pia the piece announced 

, ‘s case was ultimately issed. e heard it stated in the 
office Booth’s dog is a perfect nuisance to the residents in Gibson-street, and 












that he has even carned his courage tu such a pitch, as inter alia tobile are 

man ay, Ina cuerpo he dg hogeth he nge 
@ muzzle. 1 

from such nuisances, Let the police look to it. Pe Protected 





: Life in the West. 
_ Onthe 17th inst. three of our friends, two of whom are residents of long stand- 
ing in this town, set out on a journey on foot, to see the land of promise on the 
north of the Wisconsin. With knapsacks on their backs, two with guns, a third 
with an axe, and one with a violin in addition to his equipment, to enliven their 
encampment, ~ deemed themselves able and buoyant enough to reach the 
Pacific Ocean. At Prairie du Chien they were joined by an acquaintance. At 
that town they found the sick to outnumber the well; and of the U. S. troops 
stationed there, one hundred were on the sick list. From thence they struck for 
the Kickapoo country, which they were told was the finest country in the world ; 
abounding in bears, deer, rattlesnakes, and every thing else that was charming. 
They walked in a north-east direction, from dawn till dark, finding the country 
nothing but a succession of sharp ridges and intervening hollows, nearly destitute 
of timber. At night they camped out ; but instead of a delicious slice of fat 
bear, or the sweet meat of a doe or fawn, they were fain to make a supper ona 
prairie chicken or pheasant and two pigeons—neither bears nor deer have been 
seen—the absence of the rattlesnake was not regretted. On lying down to 
sleep, one of the company expressed his fears of a visit from the painters ; but 
another thought such a visit would give them an opportunity of having their 
likenesses taken ; on explanation, it was understood that panthers were more 
plentifal than painters in such places. One of the party waking in the night 
and finding himself benumbed with cold, found that his friend (who must have 
had the idea of the painter still in his head) had interposed himself between the 
said party and the fire! Now the idea of putting your friend between you and 
the panthers, is too much like politics ; so the fire was renewed, places re-ad- 
justed, and equal chances of being eaten up encountered. The next morning 
they resumed their journey, and two hours walk brought them to an abandoned 
Indian village, delightfully situated on a bottom, containing about a quarter of a 
section of land, which was the only place they saw fit fora settlement. Having 
seen enough of the country, they concluded to return home by rafting down the 
Kickapoo. They made a good raft of four logs, on whic they embarked. The 
course of the river being very serpentine, they made but little progress in a di- 
rect line ; and the river was so full of snags that one man was kept constantly 
at work with a pole in his hand, to guide the raft clear of obstructions. Thev 
found the Kickapoo a beautiful stream, about thirty feet wide, about fourteen in 
the shallowest places, and flowing between two range of mountains, or bluffs 
from two to three hundred feet high. At night they encamped again, making a 
good supper on two pigeons—half a birda piece. Next morning— 
** All hands unmoor !” the voyagers loudly cry 
* All hands unmoor,” the caverned rocks reply. 
Having no food they tried the good effects of the fiddle, which answered pretty 
well but not equal to coffee and beef-stake. Owing to the syren strains of the 
violin, or some other cause, the man with the pole allowed the raft to stride a 
snag when the whole concern foundered—guns, teapot, tin cups, music book, and 
two pair of boots, which two of them had taken off, sunk or floated off. 
To scramble ashore, to make a fire, to fish up the two guns were easily ac- 
complished ; but to supply the loss of the boots was not so easy to the two 
naked feet ; so one took his knapsack and made a pair of moccasins, and the other 
his fiddle case, which was merely a bit of painted linen, for the same purpose. 
Hereafter let no persons go to explore a new country without a fiddle, seeing 
the many useful purposes to which it may be applied. 
The first movement was now to ascend the steep and rocky bluff, strewn with 
sharp flints, which inflicted painful bruises on the unprotected feet of two of the 
party. A walk of a few miles brought them to a clearing, where they found a 
family, the lady of which extended to them that sympathy, which the absolutely 
fainting condition of some of them, from the want of food, rendered necessary. 
Here they found good comforts for the inner man, which their kind hostess 
w— before them, refusing all payment until it had been pressingly offered to 
er. 

They then directed their march to a ferry across the Wisconsin, and from 
thence took the road for Lancaster, lodging one night at a house by the way. 
Arrived at Lancaster, they were hospitably entertained, and furnished with such 
shoes and socks as their crippled ‘condition enabled them to wear. The next 
morning brought them to Platteville, having been absent eight days. 

Here was a party of strong and hardy young gentlemen, one at least of whom 
is a thorough backwoodsman going hardly more than a day’s journey beyund the 
frontier settlements, and yet by a trifling accident were reduced to the situations 
of shipwrecked mariners. Their own account of the difficulties, of which this 
is a brief outline, has caused a deal of mirth in Platteville, and none seem to en- 
joy the laugh more than themselves. Northern Badger, Platieville, Wisconsin. 


Isaac Kipper.—The Boston Courier tells a pretty fair anecdote of this indi- 
vidual. He was a graduate of Harvard. Isaac stuttered quite badly, but he was 
a chap of considerable humor. One day while crossing a meadow, he came to 
a ditch; so, said he to himself, ‘I-I-[saac, I-I-I bet yo-ou a ha-ha-half pint 
y-0-u-ou can’t jump over.” ‘* Done!” said he, ‘done !’’ So going well back. 
he started, and running smart, he gave a leap and went over. ‘ Now,” said he, 
‘«[-[-Isaac, you 0 0-owe me ahalf pint ‘ Ye-e-s, but I-I-I’ll bet yo o-u another 
half pint yo-o-u can’t jump ba-back again.” ‘‘ Done?” said he, and not using 
the same exertion, he struck his toes ee the opposite bank, and fell sprawl- 
ing into the ditch. When he had got himself out as well as he could, he shook 
himself and said ‘‘ Now, I-l-Isaac, yo-o-u and [ are sq-quare.”’ 





KENDALL COURSE, BALTIMORE. 
ae Sneries Sweepstakes are now open to be run over the above course 1841 and 
No.1. The Sewell, or Breeders’ Stakes, for 3yr. olds, to be run Spring Meeting of 1841, 
sub. $200 each, h. ft., Mile heats, but only $50 if declared off by Ist of April. To name 
and close Ist January next. Now three subs., to wit — 
1. George Goodwyn names ch. f. by Cymon, out of Nancy Blunt by Sir Archy. 
2. Townes & Williamson name 
3. John K. Simpson names 
No. 2. John Blunt vs. the world, Boston only excepted—S weepstakes for all ages (Boston 
excepted), to be run Spring Meeting of 1841, sub. $1000 each, h. ft., Four mile heats, 
four or more to make a race, to close Ist of Jan. next. Now one sub. :— 
1. Dr. Geo. Goodwyn names John Blunt, by Marion, out of Mary Blunt’s dam, 3 yrs. 
The cracks of New Jersey and Long Island are particularly invited into this stake. 
No. 3. Sweepstakes for 3 yr olds, to be run Spring Meeting of 1842, sub. $300 each, 
$100 ft., Mile heats, to close Ist of Jan. next. Now five subs., to wit:— 
1. Gov. Samuel Sprigg names 
2. Col. Francis Thompson names 
3. James B. Kendall names ch. f. by Drone, out of Ecarte. 
4. R. D. & H. Shepherd name 
5. Col. Wm. R. Johnson names 
Gentlemen desirous of subscribing to the foregoing stakes will please address the Pro- 
prietor, at Baltimore. The present subscribers wil! please take notice of the closing on 
the Ist of January and send me their nomination. 
Baltimore, Nov. 16—{nov. 21-t26dec} JAS. B. KENDALL, Prop’r. 


SWEEPSTAKES, WAGNER COURSE, 
f te following Sweepstakes will come off over the Wagner Course, Holly Springs, 
Miss., the Fall Meeting of 1841 :— 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. elds, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft. Two mile heats. Now three subs. : 
1. Thos. Winston names his ch. f. by Stockhulder, dam by Sir Archy. 
Pe Beverley Holcomb names his b. f. Donna Viola, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Mons. 
onson. 
3. Wm. W. Gift names his b. c. by Stockholder, dam by Imp. Leviathan. [(Nov.21) 


TWO THOROUGH-BREDS FOR SALE. 
N Wednesday, the 25thint., will be sold at the New York Horse Bazaar, 31 Crosby- 
street, a b. f. by Gohanna, foaled 11th March, 1836, out of Isabella by Sir Charles, her 
d. by American Eagle—g. dam by Independence—g. g. dam by Gimcrack—g. g. g.by Imp. 
Shark, &c. American Eagle by Imp. Spread Eagie, dam by Imp. Shark, g.dam Atalanta, 
by Lindsay’s Arabian—g. g. dam Imp. Kitty Fisher. For Independence, the grandsire of 
Mary Randolph and Annetta, see Turf Register. 

There will also be sold, at the same time and place, a filly by Imp. Barefoot, out of 

Polly Jones by Sir Archy. (Nov. 21-It) 


DRONE. 
f in subscriber having so many colts by this horse, would farm him eut for one or two 
seasons, or would, if more desirable, sell him for a feir price. Drone’s young colts, 
now one year old, and just weaned, are very promising. He has but two 3 yr. old colts, 
and no thorough-bred 3 yr. olds, that I know of. His 3 yr.olds have each won two sweep- 
stakes this year.—{nov. 21) JAS. B. KENDALL. 


CADMUS. 

HIS celebrated Race-horse, and best son of Eclipse living, is offered for sale on fa- 

vorable terms, and if not sold by the last day of February next, his services for the 
ensuing season will be let to the highest cash bidder. Cadmus is by Eclipse, out of Di 
Vernon, 9 yrs. old. (See Edgar’s Stud Book, p. 181.) His De emp whilst on the 
Turf are fully recorded in the Spirit of the Times and Turf Register. 

Communications for the purchase, and proposals for the renting, addressed ‘‘ Cadmus,” 
Office of this paper, will be immediately attended to. The horse is now at Lown Be. 

ov. 21) 



































HUNTSVILLE (Ala.) COURSE, FALL OF ES41. 
E, the subscribers, agree to run a Post Stake over the Huntsville Course the Fall 
Meeting of 1841, sub. $500 each, P. P., Four mile heats, to close Ist June, 184] :— 
1. Willis H. Boddie & Gen. Elliott 3. Boardman & McLaren 
2. He M. Clay 4. Camp & Acklen 
Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, h. ft., Two mile heats, four or more to make 
a race, to name and close by Ist Dec., 1840. ‘ 
1. Samuel and names br. c. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Timoleon. 
2. Willis H. e names F. f. by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Sir Charles. 
3. J. C. Gill names br. f. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Proserpine. 
4 an & McLaren name 





(Nov.21.} 








Nor. 21, 
TROTTING STALLION FOR SALE. oe 
HE celebrated Statlion FACTOR, the sire of Greenwich Maid. Dolly, and Cat 

and other fine trotting horses, well known on the Turf, is offered for sale on ac Ay 

modating terms. Factor was got by Fearnougnt (who was got by an Imp. Arabian a 
out of Col. Varian’s trotting mere by Imp. Messenger), out of a weil known Messeno,” 
mare ; his grand dam was got by Timoleon—his g. g.d. by Bashaw. enger 

Factor is a beautiful bay, 15 hands 3 inches high, has an excellent bone, posse 
good temper, is kind in harness, a very fast trotte:, and his stock is considered the be. ae 
any other horse in the country: they prove to be the fastest trotters, and have be we 
from $100 to $1900. Tnere is now of his stock, in the city of New York. tha: die + 
OE tng) le men 

actor may ’s ‘* Back’s-horn Tavern,” 

obs mm,” corner of 22d street and 
Apply (if by letter, post paid) to the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times,” orto 
: ABRAHAM MILLER, 
"Oct. 31.3 Somerstown, Westchester, Co., New York. 


COMMUNICATION. alent ible 
{From the Baltimore Patriot.} 
To shave, or not to shave, is not the question ; 
Whether ’tis better for aman to suffer 
The pulls and scratches of a raw tooth razor, 
Or buy a Tablet and a Strop of Saunders, 
And thus toendthem! Tuar is the question. 
To shave is thus to wipe—no more—the beard off, 
And to put anend to chin itch, and the 
Thousand writhes and groans we men are heir to— 
*Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
We have tried the Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop advertised in the Pat 
Saunders, and can beartestimony to its excellence. It puts a dullrazor in order uick 
and with a betler edge thananything we ever saw. We decidedly pre‘er jt ey - “ 
and we never yet hada razor put in as good order (as the Tablet puts ours int) b oa 
Sone pores sates. With 4 r care, the Tablet must last a long time without re. 
plenishing. ose who shave themselves may anticipa i y ’ 
Saunders’ Tablet and Strop. = wea ot 


_ _tFrom the New York Spirit of the Times.) 

Saunders’ Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop.—These Strops have probably done as m 
for the observance of the third commandment as half the preaching on the anh uch 
profane swearing, for so kindly do they induce amiability in that class of bipeds ion nd 
to use arazor, that he must be a sinner indeed who does not feel grateful to the inys med 
for putting in his hand an instrument wherewith he defies the torment of wiry- mee 
razors, and the miseries of a scraped and half-shaved face. We have just i ged 
sented with one of these Strops, and we have hardly put it by since we surprised » Pre 
of ruthless, rascally razors into a state of entire obedience with a few touches os 
its metallic surface. over 














rot by Mr, 


{From the New York Daily Advertiser. } 

From the reputation of Saunders’ Metallic Tablet, we were induced, 

since, to test its virtue ona pair of razors which were quite out of order. 

result of the experiment, we are satisfied that a person possessed of this a 

dily give a keen edge to any razor that is not entirely beyond the skill o 

important characteristic of the Metallic Tablet is, that it combin 
Hone with the finishing properties of the Strop. 


a day or two 
and from the 
rticle can rea- 
f abarber. An 
es the pe wers of the 


The undersigned have for some time made daily use of George Saunders? 
Strop, and can freely testify to its value. The side which he calls the metallic tablet is 
as far as we know, athing of his own introduction into this country : it appears to be an 
excellent, convenient substitute for a hone, and operating on the same principle ar steel 
does upon a table knife, but with far greater smoothness and certainty, it saves the un- 
pleasant necessity of water, to assist in whetting. The other three sides of the Strop 
are extremely weil finished, flat, smooth, and elastic, preserving the razors from that 
roundness of edge which so soon destroys its keenness. J. GRISCOM, 


VALENTIN 
FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. vam MOST. 
(From Bell’s Weekly Messenger.| 

Saunders’ Patent Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop is one of the best things of the kind 
that wa have seen. This exceilent Tablet con.bines the properties of both a hone and a 
strop, requires no oil or other fluid, and is in its use extremely simple. It is most par- 
ticularly recommended to gentlemen who experience the inconvenience of atender face 
and a strong beard, as a razor occasionally applied to the Tablet will receive and retain 
so perfect an edge, as to render the operation of shaving as easy and agreeable as it was 
before unpleasant and painful. 


Improved 


(From the United Service Gazette of Dec. 8, 1838.1 

We receive a great many cadeauz, in the way of samples of commodities, in whose f- 
vor the smallest puff is thankfully received ; among others a bottle of brandy, the tasting 
of which nearly poisoned us. Sometimes, however, inventions in useful art, that we can 
conscientiously praise, are submitted to our approbation. Such is the four-sided Patent 
Metallic Razor Strop of Mr. Saunders, which renders any razor, however blunt, ready 
for use in a few moments, without oil or grindstone, and which we do not hesitate to 
pronounce the most complete thing of the kind we have ever met wi'h. 


(From the Surrey and Middlesex Standard, Dec. 5, 1838.) 

Saunders’ Metallic Tablet and Razor Strop.—Next to a good razor a good strop js to be 
desired ; and to those of our readers who are not possessed of such an article, we can 
stronglyrecommend the one mentioned above. The effects of the Tablet upon a razor 
are electrical; one stiop of the razor across it is sufficient to give it an edge, the very 
shadow of which, we had almost said, would make a week’s beard disappear Joking 
aside, too much cannot be said in favor of this invaluable Tablet and Strop, and it more 
than realizes all that its ingenious inventor ascribes to it. A few remarks are inserted 
in the prospectus accompanying the Tablet, respecting the choice of a good razor, which 
inthemselves are worth the whole price. G. SAUNDERS, 

tNov.17]} Manufacturer, No. 163 Broadway. 


SELMA (Ala.) FALL RACES 
AY ILL commence over the Central Course, Selma, Ala., on Tuesday, the 22d of De- 
cember, 1840. 

First Day—Sweepstakes for all ages, sub. $500 each, h. ft., three or more to make a 
race, to name and close the 12th Dec. Four mile heats. 

Same Dzy—Jockey Club Purse $400. Two mile heats. 

Second Day—Jockey Club Purse $500. Three mile heats. 

Third Diy—Proprietor’s Purse $700. Four mile heats 

Fourth Day—Jockey Club Purse $300. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds. sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three or more to make 
arace,to name and close 12thof Dec. Twomile heats. 

Fifth Day—Proprietor’s Purse $160, added toa sub. of $20 each. Mile heats. 

Same Day—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100, h. ft., three or more to make a race, 
to name and close 12th Dec. Mile heats. 

Entries to the above stakes may be forwarded to the Proprietor at Selma. 

‘Nov. 7.) W. PLATTENBURG, Proprietor. 











TRAINER WANTED. 
HE subscriber wishes to employ a trainer who has had the management of a stable 
of horses—one who can come well recommended as a good trainer atid a steady man 


To such a man aliberal compensation will be given. Letters relative to the subject ad- 
dressed to me at Palmer's Springs, Mecklenburg Co., Va., will receive prompt attention 
(Nov. 7-3t.] JAMES BURNEY. 


— ——$—<—<$—$———t 





DURHAM COW AND BERKSHIRE PIGS. 
A THOROUGH-BRED imported S:ort-Horned Durham Cow, with a full and war- 
ZX ranted Herd Book Pedigree. ; 
Also a few Berkshire Pigs, of the best blood in the country, for sale on reasonable 
terms. Apply at the Office of this peper. {Nov.7] 





IMPORTED STOCK FOR SALE. 

fig following fashionably bred young racing stock will be offered for sale at auction, 

to the highest oidder, on Wednesday, the 25th of Nov. next, at COWAN’S BAZAAR, 

31 Crosby-street, New York :— : 

CHESNUT COLT, 4 yrs. old in May last, by Felt (since imported), out of Vaga by Lis- 

mahago—her dam Lady Byron, by Sir Ulic—Dungannen—Miss Euston, by Snap. See 
British and American Stud Book, pare 835. _ 

CHESNUT COLT, 4 yrs. old, by Emancipation (since imported), out of Rosalind by 

Paulowitz—her dam Isadora, by Blucher—Zora, by Zelim—Zoraida, by Don Quixotle 

See Stud Book, vol. iv., p. 377. 

BAY COLT, 3 yrs. old, py Birdcatcher, out of Vaga, above. ; 

. The stock was imported two years since, and are now acclimated. They may be seer 

before the day of sale at the Bazaar in Crosby-street. (Nov - 14) ; 


POINTER DOG FOR SALE. ; 
SUPERIOR POINTER, well broke, staunch, and fetches well. For further yrs r 
culars enquire of J. T. BACHE, 160 Greenwich st., N. Y. (jyll-tt) 


NEWFOUNDLAND DOGS. te 

VERY beautiful pair of Newfoundland Dogs (a dog and slut) is offered for sai : 

A They are ten months old, very large and docile, and unusually handsome. Lope ne 

a white roan color, with large black spots, and are very prettily marked. Apply at the 
Astor House, or «t the Office of the Spirit of the Times. [Nov./.] 


CHINESE PIGS. 

















A PAIR of Chinese Pigs, of the genuine breed, are wanted for the soem A — 

price will be paid for a pair old enough to be raised, if delivered a This 0 Nev. 7] 

kiately. Be ethi™ 
CITY COLLECTIONS. 5 nervices 


HE Collector of this paper having a part of his time disengaged, tenders ! 
to business men having outstanding accounts to collect, or any other busin at 
which he can be usefully employed. Gentlemen entrusting him with their affairs 
rely on punctuality and despatch. Reference to the Editors. Sept.19.] 
Address * Collector,” Box 82, Upper Post Office. __(Seps. s 


THE THEATRES OF VIRGINIA. ‘eo to the 
HE Subscriber being under the probable necessity of visiting England (ow ing 
T death of a near relation), he is willing to receive proposals for a third, oS caihet 
terest in his several Theatres of Virginia forthe season of 1840-'41. The : sonal ) 
now possessing all the Theatres in the State, (three on lease, and the fourth op poner 
he is thereby enabled to present an engagement to “‘ Stars,” of from 15 to 20 soune ae 
nights. Applicants must be prepared to give security for the faithful pamrees che a 
engagements made, or to be made with Stars or Members of the Profession | 4 a4 
proaching season, that the present reputation of the Drama in Virginia may rad +a 
jured. The Subscriber is willing to take all hazard of loss, beyond the sum agree tthe late 
the portion of interest. It may be necessary to state that Mr. J.C. LamBERT (o i 
National Theatre, N. Y.) has —— nS the bag =f Regen Acting — pb 
i ing his proposed absence. Proposals wil! be rece nti 
ee gaa yt ¥ GEORGE JONES, Lessee 


Richmond, Va., Marshall Theatre, Aug. 1, 1840.—{aug 15) _ 


Cc. F. M. NOLAND, 
OLLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, will attend to the collection of claims, 
C as General Land Agent. 

Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16] tt 
RICHARD OF YORK FOR SALE. 


HE well-known race horse, RICHARD OF YORK, a black stallion, six 


; i , on application to 
by Star, dam by Shylock, etc. will be 50d oo oe RENNER & BROTHERS, 


17th April.—{my2-tf] 84 Canal st., New Orleans. 


ess in 








and act 





years old, 


GEORGE H. HITE alton 

INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey _— to No, 100 Faster 
street, opposite the lower corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. Apri Il. 

sees: o* ees 


House. 








SOUTH CAROLINA JOCKEY CLUB. 
HE Annual Races over the Washington Course, near Charleston (S. C.), will com- 
mence on Wednesday, 17th of February next, and continue throughout the week. 
Second ut thot yea 
_ m eats. 
Third 


Day—Two mile heats. 
The will of readaee | purse for a second rac 
s givea ‘or €. 
(Nov. 21-61} — , JOHN B. IRVING, Sec’y. 





GLENCOE. : ; tinue 

N answer to numerous enquiries, the public are informed that figeese eckson). 
I at his former stand (the Forks of Cypress, the residence of the late Ja mes cured that 
He is in fine health and vigor. Persons desirous of sending mares. wey pot aes ting 
the same care and attention will be as heretofore. The facilities for ac a ~ 


:. : j stab 
stock will be considerably inc by the discontinuance of the training e will be ad 
A careful and competent stud groom will attend all the ee A KIRKM AN, 
dressed to Plorence, Ala 


(Oct. 10-t.my.] 
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sakes, will make their nominations to Mr. C. Claiborne, New Orleans. 


Nov. 21. 














OAKLAND COURSE, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
owing Sweepstakes are now open, to be run over the Oakland Course—to | 


Tn -_ the Ist January, 184). 
Cmeepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Two mile heats. Now one sub. :— 


. . rt. 
gamue! Davenpo 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Mile heats. 
g, sweepstakes for 3 y ’ gota 18a : ? 
: kes for 3 yr. olds, sub. each, $100, ft. Two mile heats. Now 3 subs. :— 
1, Sweere NT Pindell .N. Oliver ' W. W. 
ake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, P. P., to which the Proprietor adds a plate 
five or more to make a race, Two mile heats. Now three subs.:— 
J. M. Pindell W. W. Bacon G. Malory 
SPRING MEETING, 1843. y 
5, Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 ft., to which the proprietor adds a 
» cup, value $500, twenty to make a race, Two mile heats. Now fifteen subs. :— 


4. Post St 
yglue $250, 


void cup “ 

pen], M. Pindell W.T. Ward Harry Daniel 
1 M. Pindell W. T. Ward Harry Daniel 
Holton & Russell R. H. Long Sidney Burbridge 
y.N. Oliver W. W. Bacon Wm. Buford, sen. 


Gibson Malory J.G. Boswell & H.W. Farris J. G. Boswell & H. W.Farris 
STALLION STAKE FOR FALL 1844, 
g. For 3 yt: olds, sub. $500 each, P. P., four or more to make a race, Two mile heats ; 
» close a8 above. Now seven subs. :— 
" Y. N. Oliver names the get of Birmingham 
W. W. Bacon names the get of Monmouth Eclipse 
G. Malory names the get of Woodpecker 
W. Buford, sen., names the get of Cripple 
A. L. Shotwell names the get of Grey Kagle 
R. H. Long names the get of Wagner 
J. C. Beasley names the get of Imp. Leviathan. 
PRODUCE STAKE, FALL OF 1844. 
;, Produce Stake for 3 yr. olds, sub. $500 each, $100 {t., Two mile heats. New two 
subs. :— A.L. Shotwell Y.N. Oliver. 
above you have alist of Sweepstakes to run over the Oakland Course, all to close the 
gst of January, 1841. I should be pleased to receive an entry from you in all of them. 
address WM. PRESTON, Esq., Sec’y of Louisville J. C., Louisville, Ky. 
rOct. 243m) Y. N. OLIVER, Proprietor. 


BR eat 
NEW ORLEANS RACES, 
{E Jockey Club Fall Meeting, over the Louisiana Course, will commence the 3d 
T Wednesday, 16th Dec., and continue five days. 

First Day—Match $2000 a side, between Mr. Duncan F. Kenner’s Imp. ch. f. Houri, by 
Langar, out of Annot Lyle by Ashton, and Mr. John F. Miller’s Imp. ch. h. Sorrow, by De- 
sence, out of Tears by Woful, Two mile heats. 

), We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes with colts and fillies 3 yrs. old 
spring of 1840, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., three or more to make a race, to name and close 
the 10th of Nov. next, to come off over the Louisina course the 16th of Dec. next, Two 
wile heats. Now five subs. viz:— 

J.B. Pryor Duncan F.Kenner F.Duplantier Jno. Armstrong Thos. J. Wells. 

2. We, the subscribers, agree to run a Hurdie Race, Purse $200, ent. $20, the second 
jorse to receive back his entrance from the proprietors, gentlemen riders, to be dressed 

| jockey style; the first hurdle to be four feet high, the remainder of the hurdles three 
unda half feet high, and five hurdles in the mile, four or more to make arace, to close 





the 20th Nov. One mile. Now seven subs. viz:— 
John R. Grymes John L. Lewis M. Marigny 
J. Holland John Holden Chas. Daunwoy 


; Charles C. Kennedy. 

3. We, the subscribers, agree to runa Sweepstakes with colts and fillies 2yrs. old the 
Spring of 1840, sub. $500 each, $300 ft., three or more to make a race, colts 75lbs, 3lbs, 
aiiowed to fillies and geldings, to name and close 15th Oct. Mile heats. Now one sub, 
viZ:— Col. A. L. Bingaman. 

4. We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes, free for all ages, Spring of 1841, 
sub. $1000 each, h. it.,four or more to make a race, to come off the 3d Wednesday in 
March, 1841, to name and close 10th Feb. next. Four mile heats. Now four subs., viz:— 

Thos. J. Welis James S. Garrison Thos. Watson Col. A. L. Bingaman. 

5. We, the subscribers, agree to run a Sweepstakes, for 2 yr. olds, Spring of 1841, colts 
7blbs. lbs. allowed to fillies and geldings ; sub. $500 each, $300 ft., $100 if declared and 
paid to the Secretary of the Club on or before the 15th Feb. next; to come off 3d Wed- 
nesday in March, 1841, five or more to make a race ; the second horse to receive half his 
stake. Mile heats. 

All nominations post marked the 15th Feb. (post paid), to the Secretary, C. Claiborne, 
New Orleans, will be good. 

The distance and prizes to be run for each day over the Louisiana Course, the Fall 
Meeting of 1840, will be made known in due time. C. CLAIBORNE, Sec’y. 

of Louisiana J. C. 

Gentlemen who have subscribed, and those wishing to subscribe, to any of the above 

(Oct. 17.) 





MOBILE FALL RACES. 
HE FALL RACES, over the Bascombe Course, will commence on Tuesday, the 12th 
of January, 1841, and continue five days. 

First day—Sweepstakes for all ages, Four mile heats, sub. $1000 each, $250 ft., to 
which the Proprietor will add a Silver Cup, valued at $500. To name and close Ist Jan., 
\341. Three or moreto makea race. The folldwing are the present subscribers :— 

John Campbell. John J. Burton. Thos. Watson. 

Second day—Jockey Club Purse $500, Two mile heats. 

Same day—Sweepstakes for colts and fillies now 3 yrs. old, Two mile heats, sub, $500 
each, $250 ft. Three or more to make a race. To name and close the Ist Jan., 1841. 

Third day—Jockey Club Purse $700, Three mile heats. 

Fourth day—Jockey Club Purse $1000, Four mile heats. 

Fifth day—Jockey Club Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 

Entrance to the above Jockey Club Purses, 5 per cent. 

Same day—Proprietor’s Purse $100, Mile heats, added to a subscription of $25 
each. Entries to the above stakes may be forwarded to the Secretary or Proprietor at 
Mobile. : DAVID STEPHENSON, Proprietor. 

F.K. West, Secretary. {aug15) 


COLUMBIA (S. C.) ANNUALJ. C. RACES 
wil commence on the fourth Monday, 23d November, 1840, and continue through- 
out the week, viz.:— 
First Day—Produce Stake for three year olds, sub. $200, h. ft., Two mile heats, to 
which there are twenty subscribers, viz. :— 
1. Col. Wade Hampton names the produce of Emma and Imp. Rowton. 
2. Also ‘ x = 1 Augusta and Imp. Rowton. 
3. A. Flud names the produce of Julia and Mucklejohn Jr. 
. Also : ws Transport and Mucklejohn Jr. 
J. S. Preston names the produce of Tears and Imp. Rowton. 
W. Scott names the produce of Vanity and Imp. Rowton. 
. P.M. Butler names the produce of Betsey Hare and Imp. Rowton. 
8. J. J. Harrison names the produce of Jane Bertrand and Imp. Rowton. 
9. J. H. Adams names the produce of Barbara and Imp. Rowton. 
1). J.S. Shelton names the produce of Isora and Imp. Rowton. 
il, J.S. Gnignard names the produce of Empress and Imp. Rowton. 
12. P. M‘Ra names the produce of Cripple and Imp. Rowton. 
13. J. R. Spann names the produce of Poor Girl and Mucklejohn Jr. 
14. J. M. Henderson names the produce of a Pacolet mare and Imp. Rowton. 
15. Win. H. Hamner names the produce of Sally Elliott and Imp. Rowton. 
16. Wm. C. Beatty names the produce of Betsey Saunders and Imp. Rowton, 
17. Wm. Hopkins names the produce of a Crusader mare and Imp. Rowton. 
18. Also §* $s 04 ‘* Crusader mare and Imp. Rowton. 
19. R. Singleton names the produce of Phenomena and Imp. Non Plus. 
20. B. F. Taylor names the produce of Lamballe and imp Rowton. , 
Some Day—The Hampton Plate, free for anything, to be named at the post; Two mile 
Second Day—Jockey Club Purse ; Four mile heats. 
Third Day—Jockey Club Purse ; Three mile heats. ‘ 
Fourth Day—A splendid English racing Gold Cup, free for all horses never having won 
a purse; Two mile heats, 
Same Day—An extra purse ; Mile heats. ; F 
Fifth Day—The gate and entrance money of this day ; Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Sizth Day—Citizens’ Purse and entrance money of this day, free for all horses never 
having won a purse; Two mile heats. JOHN C. O'HANLON, Proprietor. 
N.B. The purses will be liberal, as usual. 
The Proprietor will, after the 20th October, 1840, accommodate any number of persons 


with board and lodging that are disposed to patronize him, at the race ground. 
odging th po P ‘ (Sept. 12, t.n.21.] 
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BILLY TOWNES FOR SALE. 
Tus celebrated race horse, one of the best sons of Imported Fylde, out of a well 
known mare by Virginian, is offered for sale on reasonable terms. He is now six 
years old, a bay, with black legs, in very high form, and sound as a dollar. His blood and 
racing career isso well known, that itis thought unnecessary to go into any detail. Suf- 
fice to say, that he has travelled as much, and won as many races under adverse circum- 
stances as any horse in the Union. He is nowin training, and so late as the 9th of Oct. 
asthe won the Jockey Club Purse at Louisville, Ky., Four mile heats, at four heats, 
eating the congregated strength of that great race horse region. He has wonin Virginia, 
Maryland, in Louisiana, in Carolina, in Georgia, in Missouri, and in Kentucky, and is 
‘horoughly known as a stout, hard-bottomed horse of the good old sort. For particulars 
of hisraces and his pedigree, the public are referred to the columns of the “ Spirit of the 
Times” and the “American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine.” . 
Billy Townes will be sold on accommodating terms. Application may be made (if by 
‘etter, post paid) to JOHN C. BEASLEY, Louisville, Ky., who has the horse in posses- 
‘100 at present, orto R. R. BEASLEY, now at Petersburg, Va. 
_Petersburg, Va., Oct. 11, 1840.—{Oct. 17-8t.] 


ST. JOSEPH (Fla.) RACES—CALHOUN COURSE. 
HE annual meeting for 1841 will commence on the Calhoun Course on Tuesday, the 
%th day of February next, and contiaue five days. Free for any horse, mare or geld- 
‘Ng Inthe United States. 
first Day—Purse $200, Mile heats, 
Second Day—Purse $400, Two mile heats. 
Uhtrd Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 





Pont, Day—Purse $1000, Four ualle heats. ieee 

J't Day—Proprietor’s Purse $300, Mile heats, bestsino. 

P The Officers of ‘ie Club ee that the purses as advertised shall be put up before 
“Ae horses are started. By order of the Club. JOHN D. GRAY, President. . 
_*!. Joseph, Aug. 1, 1840.—[Sept. 12-e4w.1 PeTer W. GavTIER, jr., Sec'y- 


IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
N°. |. One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLES WORTH, who is now standing near 
pe Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as many mares as his owners wish him to 
- ve. He is occupying the stand of Chateau Margaux, is in perfect health, and pro- 
“Net by the best judges far superior in form to his predecessor. 4 
Wh. 2. Chesnut mare, 6 yrs. old this Spring, by Waterloo (half brother to Whalebone - 
te ey fom by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by Wal- 
) of Penelope, 
m.. 3. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter’s Alemdar), by Sultan, out of Mari- 
~ by Soothsayer, out of Bess by Waxy. : b 
0. ‘- Bay filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g. dam by 
he, 


Whale 
ly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, winner of 





t No.5. Chesnut 

the Derby. She by Phantom, out of Sister to Election by Gohanna. Hokee Pokee (bro- 

Andrey ey Moloch, and half brother of Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by Dick 
drews, 


Wastes Bey filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by 


an: 1, Bay filly, (sister t d Exeter’s Stamboul,) by Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 
hy = of kdvatce. Feb cin the best mare of her day; she won the Oaks, beat Lu 
match race, and won many other first rate races. 
cones mares, imported in 1837 when yearlings, except No. 2, which was imported by 
blood upton, re not been trained, though in high form, and of the most fashionable 
. ngland. 


'°-2. is now with Imp. Hedgford, and may be seen at his stand in Kentucky. 
Nos. 3,4, and 6, are wid diesw. will be bred to him. 
No.7 will be trainedinthe Fell 


Such an A brood ly occurs in the South 
West, and these ma be han on S crumaedeting toma. pony. J. C. NOTT. 
obile, Ala., March $8, 1640.—{apl1} 


_Yican Hotel. The following are its 








TURF REGISTER AND SPORTING MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1840. 
HE NOVEMBER number of this (being No. 11, Vol. XI b 
T the Ist Nov.from the Office of the ‘ Spirit of the Times,” No. fieaerieect ee 


Geometren! Drawing of he Bact Pope | 
g e@ Exact Proportions of Ene.isn Ecuipse : 

Also an Anatomical, Geometrical, and Mechanica! Drawing of the Motions of his Legs: | 
Together with a Di m of Six Complete Actions of the Gallop . 
Lithographed by Endicott. ‘ 

Outline Portrait of LaunceLot, Winner of the St. Leger: | 

The DoncasTER Cup, won by Bee’s-wing. 








Engraved on Wood by Childs. 
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American Racing Calendar, 1840. Races at 
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Fort Smith, Arkansas. ....... Te ee | ER eee eee 29 
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Editor of the “Turf Register” and of the“ Spirit of the 
er” and of the irit of t o" 
_New York, Movember 7, 1840. pirit of the Times. 


SAVANNAH (Ga.) RACES. 
_— Races over the Oglethorp Course (one mile and a half from the city) wlll com- 
mence on the 3d Tuesday in January, 1841. The purses are as follows :— 
First Day—Purse $400, Two mile heats. 
Second Day—Purse $600, Three mile heats. 
Third Day—Purse $800, Four mile heats. 
Fourth Day—Purse $300, for allloosing horses of the previous days, Two mile heats. 
Fifth Day—Purse $300, Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
The stables are all new and excellent, and will be furnished gratis. 
The proprietors have spared no pains nor expense to make the track equalto any, the 
soil and locality being well adapted to that purpose. PICKARD & LOVELL, 
Sept. 22, 1840—{oct. 10.] Proprietors. 
The following Sweepstakes will come off the day previous to the abo ve :— 
Sweepstakes for3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race, toname 
and close the Ist of Jan. next. Mile heats. 
Same Day— Sweepstakes, sub. $200 each, h. ft., three or more to make a race, toname 
and close the Ist of Jan. next. Two mile heats. Bi aad 
Persons wishing to enter in either of the above stakes, will address | 
(Nov. 7.) Y.S. PICKARD, Savannah, Ga. 


HAMPTON COURSE, AUGUSTA, Ga.i 
Sie Fall Races over the Hampton Course, at Augusta, Georgia, will come off on the | 
3d Tuesday in December. 

The subscribers agree to runa Post Stake over the Hampton Course on the Monday | 
preceding the annual races in}December, $1000 entrance, h. ft. Subscription to remain | 
open until the Ist of December, and three or more subscribers to makearace. Four 
mile heats. 

P.S. The entries will be forwarded to S. W. SHELTON, Proprietor. 

Augusta, Ga., Oct. 10, 1840—[Oct. 17.] | 


WANTED | 
SITUATION as Training Groom, by a young man, who, by his experience and judg- 
ment, will be able to give every satisfaction to any gentleman in need of his ser- 

vices, the advertiser having lived in that situation in Newmarket, and other parts of | 

England. If a satisfactory situation could be obtained South, the advertiser would have 

no objection. Would ride heavy weights if required—can ride 8st. 

Any command addressed to J. H., *‘ Spirit of the Times ” Office, will be attended to). 
(Oct. 3. | 
CHARLES COUDERT’S LYCEUM, 

NDER the joint direction of Mr. Cherles Coudert and Dr. T. O. Porter, at Wheat- 
sheaf, near Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and distant one hour’s passage by railroad 
or steamboat from New York. 

This Seminary was founded in 1826 by Charles Coudert, and is conducted on principles 
which have been tested by the widest experience, and hitherto approved by the numerous 
and intelligent patrons of the Institution. 

The English, French, and Spanish languages are taught by permanent professors, giv- 
ing instruction in their native tongue, and the pupils are constantly pi actisedin speaking, 
translating, and composing in each of these languages. To those who have in view a col- 
legiate education, the Greek and Latin are taught by a competent professor. 

The elementary course of studiespursued at the Lyceum embraces every branch es- 
sential to a thorough commercial education. It includes the pure Mathematics, Book- 
keeping, and commercial operations in anew Geography, Astronomy, History, the prin- 
ciples of Grammar and Composition, Rhetoric, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. An exten- 
sive apparatus for the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy is attached to the 
establishment, and Surveying and Engineering are included inthe sciences taught in the 
Lyceum. Lastly, the atten'ion of the pupils Is particularly directed to the literature of 
the nations whose language they study, and a senior class wil] be formed of those 
competent to follow with profit a course of polite literature or Belles Lettres. — 

Reasoning will be the principle of the discipline, enforced by parental authority, while 
such attention wil) be paid to the comforts and manners of the pupils as willattach them 
to their temporary home. 


Terms. 

For Boarding, Washing, and Mending ; Reading, Writing ; Greek, Latin, 
English, French, and Spanish languages ; a complete course of Mathe- 
matics, and Linear Drawing; Book-keeping, Geography, History, Natu- 
ral Philosophy, and Chemistry, the price will be per annum, payable 





























quarterly in advance ....... pucdubens mend ghitwadel ilies Sake $300 00 
WOE WUE ddeboncnebinerédkoveses DOE GRRE... ic tccced}ednsersoccces 1 50 
DRASIOMOTY < . cc cnccse cocecccccecccccee Eins ilteaviagnecabdekees condees 1 50 
Maske... .usss Sbsevndisise chains deseo eR Eres Se 25 00 
SIGUE nkdibnsccecccsdncetes coduaws a ey Se 12 00 
Dancing and Fencing, each, (no entrance money), per quarter..-........- 12 00 


Note.—Those persons who wish to place at the Lyceum more than one pupil, or who 
prefer to include every charge in a specified sum, will be cheerfully treated with. No pu- | 
pilsare received for a less period than one year. Office in New York, 69 Liberty-street. 

(Oct. 10-t.f.) 


REGULAR MAIL LINE FOR PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON, 
(Via Stonington.) _ , 
J a wnt (Sundays excepted), at 5 o’clock P. M., from pier No. 4, North River. 
Boston reduced to $5. , 

Arrangement for the week : —The Massachusetts, Capt. Comstock, on Tuesday and Fri- 
day for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. ' 

The Rhode Island, Capt. Thayer, on Monday and Thursday for Stonington only. 

The Mohegan, on Wednesday and Saturday for Stonington, Newport, and Providence. 

The steamers of this line are furnished with ‘‘ Francis’s Life Boats,” and are in every 
respect in first rate order. sh ai : 

reight reduced between New York and Boston—viz., six cents per foot from New York 
to Providence—three dollars a ton from Providence to Boston. ; 

Ic? Passengers from New York, on their arrival at Stonington, may take the rail-road 
cars and proceed immediately to Providence and Boston ; and on those days when the 
steamers proceed via Newport to Providence, they may, ifthey preferit, remain on board, 
and take the regular train of cars thence to Boston. {Sept. 12, tf.) 

ASTOR HOUSE. nee’ 
HE undersigned respectfully announce that the price at the Ladies’ Ordinary for oach 
T person Will be.........000--20--2-5- oo onnwecrencecorsoeeees *3 per day 


“ se 





Fare to 





Gentlemen’s Ordinary...-... Need Aad Le eredinebenwe ncocesteeuss 


Children under 12 years of age and servants ......--------- paodsase 1 ff S 
Parlors, with private table, for each person .....---.--------------* 3 
And for the parlor used by the party.....-..-.----------- eceseccses 3 extra. 

The subscribers are ready to make arrangements with families for the winter, on rea- 


sonable terms. " 
Single gentlemen accommodated with good rooms by the year, orefor the winter sea- 


n, at fair rates. 
“The eubocriberé have been informed that hack drivers have reported “the Astor House 
full,” when it was nottrue. These reports have been made so frequently as toinduce us 


now to refer te them. , 

We acknowledge with gratitude the liberal patronage bestowed, and promise to pay 

anremitted esteation to eur patrons. BOYDEN, COLEMAN, & STETSON. 
July, 1840.—[ang. 22.] 





S.J. SYLVESTER'S | silceees aside diese 
GE OFFICE, is not removed, but continues a r 
aes Eines chia office he has been established for the last 15 years. 
Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from abroad, proceeds | 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to instructions. 
Collections—Notes and Drafts collected on aJl parts of the United States, Canadas, and | 





Europe. 

rafts at sight wards, payable on an of England, Ireland, Scot- 
land or Wales play Bika Ty rane igtesprred Bills @ Paris and lamburg, or persons 
at a distance have only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, with instructions, to 


“pills of} Eavhange, Bank of England notes, andall descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 


ge Lente Bonds, and other secuties bought and yr ~ ae 
Dec. 9 7 *CBroadwav and 22 Wall street. 





STORR & MORTIMER, t 

London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, and Jewellers to 

phy he ape that they have a Branch Establishment me How ~— 

at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton House, where they will —— ie. Fiat of 

an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewellery, } _ _ 

ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufactures, an bel is Man + 
regularly by the steam vessels the new Patterns as they are produced from the 

factory in . facture here 

now enabled to mahula 
ee ah ene cnr t great facilities they possess, feel 
and tasteful design, they cannot be surpassed. 





WATKINS & Ht 








| so enveloped as to secure them from injury. 


lor’s best double safes, and warranted »y him to be 











THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES; 


Che Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage.* 


EMBELLISHED WITH SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVINGS 





WILLIAM T. PORTER, EDITOR. 


Tuts well known weekly publication, which was establish. seean 
or, in the City of New York, has now reached its Tenth roe tetagg beg om 
vory largest class, containing twelve imperial quarto pages, printed on Sates ae of d 
finest texture, and on new pl It is embellished with the largest oat pe! 
finished ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL, ever issued by a periodical in the United ely 
The last volume contained superb Portraits of the following distinguished AMER States. 
imMporTED HorsEs, designed to constitute an American Sporti Gallery alee — 
with complete Memotrs, giving the Pedigree, Characteristics "and Porfencee ° 
with incidental notices of their contemporaries, etc. The Engravings corres 
size (eighteen inches by thirteen) with those annually pubiished in London, of the Wi 
ners of the Derby, Oaks and St. Leger, and have been executed in line, on Steel Plate, 
expressly for This Paper, from Origina) Pictures in oil by the most eminent Artists ;—— 


BLACK MARIA, 
The property of the Hon. Baie Peyton, of New Orleans ; Engraved by Dick after Trorg 
JOHN BASCOMBE, 
The property of Col.Joun CRowELL, of Fort Mitchell, Ala.; Engraved by Dick after Troy. 


LEVIATHAN 
The property of JaMEs Jackson, Esq. of Florence, Ala.; Engraved by Dicx after Troy. 


SHARK 
The property of Col. WM.R. Jounson, of Petersburg, Va.; Engraved by Diex afterTroyg 
HEDGFORD, 
The property of Col.J.H.TownEs,of Lexington, Miss.; Engraved by HINSHELWOOD—TROYE. 


each,. 


Included in the number of Engravings published during the last volume is als . 
Portrait of MAD’LLE AUGUSTA, the celebrated y+ red in the chanabter ‘of EY ie. 
Sylphide,” engraved by HinsHELWoop on Steel, from a sketch and picture by CHALON.- 


and INMAN. pantie 
: NEW VOLUME FOR 1840 
The First Number of the New Volume of ‘*The Spirit of the Times ”»—the Tenth—was- 


_ issued on the 7th of March, 1840. It was published in a new and beautiful dress, and in- 


the course of the year,a series of MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVINGS, uniform 
with the embellishments of the preceding volume, will be presented to the subscribers. 

A List of AMERICAN WINNING HORSES of the preceding year will be published, 
arranged in four distinct TaBLEs—one of four mile winners, one of three, one of two, 
and one of one mile winners. These Tables show at a glance the Winner of every race 
of the last year, his age, color, pedigree, and owner, the prize won, the weight carried, 
the time made, and the horses beaten by him, together with the date and place of the 
race, and areference to the page of the preceding volume where the race was originally 
published. These Tables are compiled with infinite care and labor, and at great expense ; 
they are of constant practical use, and increase in value every year. A list of ENGLIS 
WINNING.HORSES for the same year will also be published in the volume arranged in 
the English form. 

A Table of the AMERICAN WINNING TROTTING HORSES, with the age, color, 
owner, time made, weight carried, horses beaten, &c. &c., will be published in this 
volume ; and in addition, there will be an abstract of every great Trotting Performance in 
America, for several years back, with special reference to the time made. This abstract 
has beencompiled from several authentic sources, and will be extremelyinteresting as the 
only COMPLETE RECORD OF AMERICAN TROTTING ever attempted. 

An Alphabetical List of STALLIONS for 1840, in the usual form, will also appear in an 
early number of the volume, and will be found convenient to breeders for designating the 
age, color, pedigree, owner, place and price of standing, of nearly every distinguished 
Stallion in America. 

In addition to the various subjects enumerated above, the present volume will contain 


| a faithful and copious record of all IMPORTATIONS and SALES OF BLOOD STOCK, 


Sweepstakes, Racing and Trotting Matches, and Racing Appointments; Essays on 
Breeding and Training, Pedigrees and Performances of Distinguished Horses, with all 
the Current News and On Dits in Sporting Circles, both at home and abroad. And to 
complete the Sporting Department, full details, original and selected, will be given upon 
all manly pastimes, as Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Yachting and Boating, Pedestrian and 
other Athletic and Manly Sports. . 

Another part of the design of the paper will embrace A BREEDING and AGRICUL- 
TURAL DEPARTMENT, designed to promote the interests and minister to the instruc- 
tion of breeders of fine cattle,sheep,&c. Selections from the most approved American 
and English writers on these important subjects will be constantly found in its columns. 

In the course of the Volume will be given Proressor STEWART’s work on STABLE 
ECONOMY, entire, with all the Plates andDrawings. This capital work, which has not 
been republished in this country, extends to four hundred and thirty-six pages. It is 
“A Treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, 
Watering, Working and Training.” The paper will also be embellished with a gieat 
number of Ercnines and OUTLINES on the plan of ‘‘ Bell’s Life in London.” 

The SPORTING GALLERY will also oe increased by the addition of the Portraits of 
several of the most distinguished Horses in the Union, engraved in a style of superior 
fimish and beauty. The following Portraits for the ensuing volume are already in the 
hands of the most eminent engravers in this city. They will follow each other in rapid 
succession, and due notice will be given of the additions to the number as they are re- 


ceived. 
BOSTON, 
The property of Mr. James Lona, of Washington City; Painted by Dz Larrre 
for Col. Jonnson, of Va. 
Published on the 7th March. 


ARGYLE, 
The propertyof Hon. Pigrce M. BuTLeR & Co., of Columbia, S. C., Painted by Tro¥z 
for Col. Hampton, of S.C. 
Published on the 23d May. 


WAGNER, 
The property of Mr. Joun CAMPBELL, of New Orleans ; Painted by Trove for the Owner 
Published onthe 4th July. 
MONARCH, 
The property of Col. Hampton, of S.C. Now in the hands of the Engraver. 


The next prominent department is the THEATRICAL PAGE, constantly devoted to 
original criticisms of the drama, and notices of the New York theatres; Green Room 
Intelligence, derived from an extensive theatrical correspondence maintained with every 
city in the Union, and by which the paper is already favorably known and wide’ ; circu- 
lated in theatrical circles. 

Again, selections will be constantly made from the periodicals of this country and Eng- 
land, and thus be formed a lively and elegant LITERARY DEPARTMENT, occupying 
several pages. 

For all thcse varied Departments, ample room is secured by the immense size of the 
present sheet, which for beauty of typographical execution and general elegance of ar- 
rangement, is second tonone in the Union. 

No local agents being employed by the proprietors, gentlemen wishing the paper can 
order it through their post-mnasters, or remit by mail. A number of files from the com- 
mencement of the volume, wii] be preserved for new subscribers. This course is adopt- 
ed, as the valuable Statistical Tables of the paper nearly all appear in the early part of 
the year. — 
Terms of Subscription and Advertising. 

For One Year’s Subscription, $10in advance. For Six Month's Subscription, $5in advance. 
For Advertising One Square of 22 lines, first insertion, $5— Each subsequent insertion,$1. 

Ic? Extra copies of the LARGE ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL may be obtained at the 

Publication Office at One Deéilar each. They will be sent to any sectien of the Union 


—— 

















THEATRICAL, 
LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—_TURNER & 
FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued from 
the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always on hand 
the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. 

Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &c. 
will find it to their interest to call, before seeking elsewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing in the play-way can be purchased, but which will be found at their 
establishment, and which will be disposed of on the most accommodating terms. 

Now publishing in numbers, ‘“‘ Turner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embracing 
the most popular pieces of the present day. ‘ 

Cumberland’s British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre ; Miller’s Modern 
Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s Farces—complete 
sets always on sale. 

Wholesale orders attended to with promptness. , 

New plays done up in s+rong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 


PRESIDENT HOTEL. ? 

‘we splendid establishment, situate No. 142 Broadway, New York, is now open, and 

ready to receive those who may be pleased to favor it with their patronage. The 
House is in excellent order—the furniture new and elegant—the ladies’ parlors are fur- 
nished in a style not surpassed by any in the Union—the cellars are well stocked with 
the best wines and liquors—the larder will be constantly supplied with every delicacy 
the market can afford. No exertions shall be wanting on the part of the —- to 
render every possible comfort and convenience to their patrons. One of the preprietors 
has, he trusts, been long and favorably known in this city as@ hotel-keeper, and the 
other as a steam-packet master on the Atlantic coast to Charleston, New Orleans, &c. 

The public’s obedient servants, T. B. Ltd bd) Proprietors. 
New York, Aug. 31, 1840.—[Sept.4,4m.] JAMES PENNOYER, 


‘ MANDER IRON SAFES. 
ba pe el aened Uale and Money SAFES, are informed that the 


M ERCHANTS and others in want of 
2 ER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
ne tartnie oF aud. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 


pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
t be destroyed a iro Rid aged — 
inj ed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have n 
oar poeta a once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street; also at 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were 
awarded for its wonderful aro to ~~ heat, cmp anaes its — oo 
i lted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one of Gay- 
tons of iron would have me tre proot “Seger Scott's aT: 
’s safes—the contents of both Gaylor’s and Scott’s were consumed in less 
oem easteat the Salamander remained inthe same furnace under a powerful blast for 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the with charcoal, and continued 
to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
the furnace and opened, Lee dee the books and papers were found perfect. The same 
be seen at the warehouse. 
_ general assortment for sale on the mest reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 
each. Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, —— ates oe "ang locks in use. 
, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 28 Pine-st., and 62 Cliff-st., New — . 
I> We the undersigned were present at the trial of the above safes in pu _ 
cnow that the test was fairly made. We believe, from our knowledge - — =a 
of the various kinds of safes, that the above kindis vastly ay 4 to a ae ’ 
that they will endure without injury ten times as much burning. My wer ate ogg 
beside ourselyes who were witnesses to the trial at Boston, and Awe ortinee 
unanimous oe that the burning of so large a quantity of _— ba is ae x 
blacksmith’s bellows in constant operation, produced a hotter Are "lm by A fe 
burning building; andthe time that it was in the furnace by foe wall ny. 
are generally exposed to fire, whilst — peiisieat intense to 
8 Ava, Prencs, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston. 
, Peres S. M. Rive, vte 








wanting in time of nee 
“ saturated wood” is used or “ 
bination of materials are used that canno 


those persons who are ever 
‘ a. ere are contienebs —, No will be a authorized agent to 
sell my safes without a certificate und ENOS WILDER, [6m PatenteeandManufactwre 





AND RS, No. 61 Nassau Street, New 
sy om Ens Fancy Dresses, Diplomatique 


| ~~ AND ENGLISH 
[decl4} 





Y and 180 Regent Street, London. 
and other Appointments. Prices extremely low for cash. 


| New York, April 18, 1840.—{apl6- 
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Be er een gn ag 
e n 
which pos Ae she be assisted by Mr. Per Mrs. WOOD, Mr. LEFFLER, and Mr. 


on > 
GH, who will in Auber’s grand Opera of DER FREISCHUTZ—Adolph, Mr. 
BROU i Lefer Linda, Bin, Wood; Roce. hes. Bailey. 
After the opera, a MUSICAL PASTICCIO, conducted by Mr. C. E. HORN, in which 
2 . Wood. Mr. Leffler, Mr. Brough, and Mrs. Bailey will introduce some of their 
most popular songs, duets, and ballads. 
The evening’s entertainments to conclude wiih a favorite after-piece. 
The Box-book is now open. 


Things Theatrical. | 


The Park.—The benefit of Mr. Simpson was postponed from Monday even- 
ing to that of Wednesday, and to our great gratification, a much more numerous 
audience assembled on the occasion than could have been anticipated in the midst 
of such astorm as raged all that day andevening. Mr. Simpson played Young 
Rapid, in “ A Cure for the Heart Ache ”—a character in which, in times gone 
by, he was a prime favorite. He was excessively nervous, but played with far 
more life and spirit than we thought it possible he could infuse into the part. But 
the occasion was not intended to afford an opportunity for display to any actor, 
but rather to call forth from New Yorkers a tribute of respect to their tried and 
respected manager. He was greeted with warm cheers upon his entrance, rat- 
tled through the shifting scenes of the play, and then came forward and ad- 
dressed his friends in appropriate terms. The cheers were again renewed, and 
then all felt that the real business of the evening was at anend. Would that 
the circumstances of the times might warrant the belief that henceforward the 
course of the Park Theatre will be marked by increasing and continued pros- 
perity—hardly less for the sake of the pleasure of the town than the comfort and 
well-being of the manager himself! 

A concert formed a portion of the entertainments on Wednesday, in which 
several vocalists took part. In the first place, Mrs. Baitey sang a very pretty 
song, written by her brother ; she sang, as she ever does, excellently well. By 
the way, her benefit is set down for Wednesday evening next, and we urge upon 
all who love music to take seats for the occasion. No one is more worthy of 
such token of regard, and in addition to her own immediate friends, she appeals 
to the public at large bya first-rate bill. She has engaged at great expense all 
the available operatic force of the Park company, and “ Der Freischutz” will be 
brought forward on the occasion, Mr. Leffler sustaining the part of Caspar. May 
it prove a rich and substantial benefit to the lady. To return to our theme; 
Mr. Lerrier sang “‘ When I beheld the anchor.weighed " with great sweetness ; 
it is extremely to be regretted that this gentleman purposes to return to England, 
for he is a great acquisition to our stage. Mr. Broven was encored in a favorite 
song, as he deserved to be. Mrs. Surron appeared to great advantage in a scena 
fromm ‘‘ Norma,” and the applause was of the heartiest description. This incited 
Mrs. Woop to the greatest exertion in “ Di piacer,” which would have been 
better sung but for this very exertion. We did not remain for the other enter 
tainments of the evening. 

Mr. Barnes and Mr. Hackerr have played during the week at this house. 
The former gentleman takes a benefit to night, when we trust his old friends will 
not desert him. On Monday the Woops commence an engagement, in the pro- 
gress of which “Massaniello” is to be revived with some splendor. It is un- 
derstood that this opera has been very carefully prepared on Mr. Branam's ac- 
count, who will appear in it early in December next. Other rumors are afloat 
in regard to new operas and revivals of old ones, but nothing so definite that we 
can venture to repeat. 

The New National Opera House.—On Monday evening last, this theatre fur- 

nished an entertainment to the lovers of music such as has not been surpassed in 
this city for many years. “II Barbiere di Seviglia” was produced with the cast 
announced in our last number, and notwithstanding the few rehearsals which had 
taken place, it went off triumphantly. The slight faults we heard imputed to 
the representation, appertained only to characters quite indifferent : the princi- 
pal parts were well sustained throughout, and upon the fall of the curtain a 
general call was made by a fashionable house for those who had so contributed to 
the pleasure of the evening. Thereupon Signor De Bsents led on Mrs. Se- 
cuIN, and GrusiLer and Mr. Secutn followed them. They were greeted with 
warm applause, and passed off. As they retired, a general call was made for 
Mr. Horncastie, who had modestly declined to come forward till expressly 
summoned ; his appearance was the signal for reuewed and yet warmer plaudits, 
for the whole house appreciated aright his exertions to do justice to the music 
of Almaviva. Were the power and compass of Mr. Horncastle’s voice equal to 
his taste and musical acquirements, he would be an invaluable acquisition to 
any operatic company ; on Monday he acquitted himself with unusual effect and 
greatly to the gratification of his audience. 

We have nothing to remark upon the opera itself, familiar as it is to all our 
readers. Several passages were restored on Monday evening, which are not 
heard in the English adaptation. One of these sung by Mr. Seguin was extreme- 
ly beautiful. Signor De Begnis deserves unqualified praise for his personation 
of Figaro. His acting in the part is far beyond that of any predecessor in Ame- 
rica, and the preservation of his voice is truly wonderful. Giubilei it hardly need 
be said, made a great hit in Don Basilio, and for once that character and Barto- 
lo were both properly represented. Mrs. Seguin introduced the celebrated aria 
‘Io L’udia,” from Donizetti's “‘ Torquato Tasso,” and sang it with signal pow- 
er. There isa peculiarity about the voice of this lady which in the early por- 
tions of each opera in which we have heard her, mars the effect which she should 
and can produce ; it is an apparent huskiness which entirely disappears as she 
advances—the simple exercise of singing dissipates the seeming obstruction, 
and in a few minutes her voice comes forth beautifully clear and brilliant, espe- 
cially én its upper notes. 

On Monday next the “ Barber” is to be repeated with the same cast, and, 
it cannot be doubted, to a house yet more crowded, though it cannot be more 
fashionable. * 

The Ballet speculations of this theatre have hardly succeeded as yet. On 
Tuesday evening a “ ballet-pantomime,” called “ Frisac and Marco-Bomba ;” or 
‘le Sergent Fanfaron,” was brought forward on Tuesday to a thin house. It 
was somewhat amusing in parts, and the house laughed at times ; but upon the 
whole it fell short of expectation, nor has it thus far been repeated. The gene- 
ral remark has been that it suited rather Mitchell’s Olympic than the New Na- 
tional Opera House. In the new corps de Ballet there is a comic dancer,—Gre- 
Nica, we think, by name,—who is a great addition to the force of this department. 

On Thursday evening another ballet was produced, ‘ Lise and Colin”—better 
known as the “Vol au Vent” at Niblo’s. It was much better received than the 
previous one, the house being convulsed with laughter. But we cannot think 
that the manager will succeed in making this species of amusement so 
popular as to warrant any considerable outlay of money. It should be made a 
mete adjunct to the musical entertainments of the house, without any attempt 
to sustain it as @ prominent source of attraction. No one doubts that a gay and 
graceful ballet 1s a more delightful pastime, after listening to a grand opera, than 
broad farce ; it Is surely better suited to the tastes of those who support the 
opera. But it is not in itself so attractive that a prudent manager should la- 
vish money upon it. “ La Bayadere” is quite another thing, and could that be 
cast with the vocal strength which the manager has at his command, it would 
deserve to run well. 


Let us return to the vocalists: on Wednesday evening “ Fra Diayolo” was 


performed, but such was the inclemency of the weather, that few ventured into 


Church Street that night. On Thursday the “Elixir of Love” w 

forward for the fourth time at this theatre, and it went off pen olgme 
ee music is as delicious as it can be, and she sings it as delightfully. Mr. 
me —e was 2 excellent voice and excelled any previous effort at this house 
4 a bassoon song.” Every thing went well, and upon the fall of 

‘Sean mo cheers were general and prolonged. 

seeeuie note here that Mr. Penson has again vacated the leader’s chair ; 
ia that he may never again be allowed to fill one in this 
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25th, | Yet heard in America. The house is sure to be fashionably attended—may it 
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| To-night “La Gazza Ladra” is repeated—after all, the best opera we have 














likewise be crowded. 
Hill's Theatre.—The houses here are said to be very respectable, though it 
is so situated that we do not often look in upon the “ Yankee” manager. He 


is said te be making money, which we sincerely hope may be true. 








Theatrical On Dits. 

Fanny Evsster danced four nights last week at the Chesnut-street, Phila- 
delphia ; this week she will probably appear five times. It will readily be be- 
lieved that her houses have been continually full, and the manager may haply 
reimburse to his treasury the losses of the previous engagement. Nothing has 
even vet transpired as toa New York engagement for this lady, but we are firm 
in the faith that she cannot go South without affording her New York friends an | 
opportunity once more to applaud her. 

Alas! that we should say, since the foregoing paragraph was written, we 
have learned that Mademoiselle Elssler, upon the termination of her Philadel- 
phia engagement, proceeds immediately South. On Saturday next she concludes 
her Northern engagements, and then is off for Charleston, S. C., where she 
will play three nights, and thence she will sail for Havanna. Would that this 
were otherwise, but New Yorkers must content themselves with the hope of her | 
return in the Spring, or go on forthwith (as many have done) to Philadelphia to | 
see her again. We advise our Carolina readers to lose by no means the oppor- | 
tunity of seeing Fanny at Charleston; such an artiste they may never again 





ruary, or alittle later ; so that unless she can be induced to re-consider her de- 
termination, and play a short engagement in New York, we are not likely to see 
her again before the month of May. 


feared that he would be unable to carry his friends—the fashionables of the town 
—with him to the new theatre; but he has succeeded beyond his expectations, 
and the business has been good. We have good authority for saying, that Bur- 
ton’s Theatre has been under-rated by the press, rather than over-praised. A 
friend who has seen it recently says, that in all particulars it will compare fa- 
vorably with our own new Opera House ; that the scenery, decorations, and pro- 
perties are especially to be commended. 

As the story goes, all the money that is made this season by Philadelphia ma- 
nagers goes into Dinneford's pockets, who guides the destinies of the Walnut- 


street Theatre. His prices are of the “cheap and nasty ” kind, but he hasa pit 
that will hold seven hundred souls, more or less, and at ‘‘ eleven pence ”’ a head 
he fills that pit every night. 


We hear with the utmost pleasure of the success of Mr. Buckxstone in Boston. 


tion, and the press speak of him with the utmost regard. The Boston ‘‘ Times” 


prince of farce and light-comedy dramatists; and we now esteem him as one of 
the best actors, in his line, now upon the stage. He mingles the quiet humor 
of Keely, which was so irresistibly droll, with the broader fun of Reeve, and 


ving them the substantial form of his ideal conception. The houses, since his 
engagement, have been good and increasing—a sure indication that the stranger 
will become a favorite.” 





For the New York “ Spirit of the Times.” 


BUBBLES OF BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNDER WATER—IMPOSING CHARACTER OF THE SPECTACLE—THEATRICALS 
—BUCKSTONE’S RECEPTION—A TRIBUTE TO THE “‘ SPIRIT,” BY 4 LADY. 
Boston, Nov. 13, 1840. 

Mr. Editor :—Thank heaven our elections are over. Don’t be afraid of my 
talking politics, for I an heartily sick of the drumming, singing, shouting, spout- 
ing, swilling, marching, and countermarching of that vast portion of our popula- 
tion enjoying the elective franchise. I have had glory and hard cider enough 
+to last mea longtime. Some of us have just got out of hot water, to be ‘ruined 
and undone ” by cold water. In other words—the tide has made a “strike "— 
the “principal billows" have advanced in their demands, and threatened to sweep 
away Faneuil Hall. The vegetable-dealers in Quincy Market exhibited a con- 
siderable ris in their commodities, both parties were for ‘ holding on,”’ as much 
“floating capital” was embarked. Hamblin might have taken a hint from this 
aquatic spectacle. I have never seen on the stage a more imposing sight than 
was exhibited by some merchants mounted in hand-carts, and drawn by the 
“enterprising proprietors” from store to store for the ridiculously low price of 
fourpence a head. Some, proud of possessing indian-rubber pantaloons, and 
cork-soled boots, emulated Sally Dilliard’s cousin's wife, who, when the “ big 
swamp was up acrost the road,” “like a darned fool hoist up clothes and waded.” 
One gentleman exclaimed to another, 


**Darst thou, Jacos, now 
Leap in with me into yon angry flood 
And swim to yonder point.” 


It is feared that many perished by this rashness. Diving-bells were put into 
requisition, and a number of heroic rescues effected. ‘The Humane Society are 
said to be completely ruined by issuing medals. Truly 

“ There is a tide in the affairs of men.” 

Withregard to theatricals, both houses are doing well at present. On Monday 
and Tuesday the National was crammed, one of the attractions being the comic 
pantomine, the “ Farmer’s Son,” in which Wa sovry, the original “ Dusty Bob,’ 
first played the clown. Mrs. C. W. Hunt, late Miss Kerr, an old established 
favorite of this house, plays Columbine. I went to see Jamieson play Piscara 
in the Apostate. He was very much applauded throughout—I have heard him 
spoken of as one of the very best mimics living. In his playing, however, he 
imitated no one. 

You will perhaps like to know what we think of Bucxstone. He is capital ! 
I accompanied a friend to the Tremont last evening to witness his appearance. 
The first piece was “ Married Life,” followed by “ A Kiss in the Dark.”” The 
rain, which poured in torrents, operated unfavorably upon the numbers of the 
audience, but Mr. Buckstone must have been gratified on learning their character, 
comprising as it did, the élite of the city, from which I rely on his merits being 
made known and properly appreciated. His entrance was creeted very heartily, 
and he was received with laughter and applause throughout. And very capitally 
sustained he was by the Tremont company, Gitsert played Coddle in his very 
best style, and a most suspender-rending performance it was. Mrs. GiLBEert 
played Mrs. Coddle very effectively, Mr. Leman made a very good Lionel Lynz, 
and Mrs. Surrn was, as usual, excellent in Mrs. Lyonel Lynx, Muzzy and Mrs. 
Ayling were the young husbands, Ayling and Mrs. Murry the Dismals. It was 
extremely fortunate that the part of Mrs. Henry Dove was given to Mrs. Cramer 
—she entered fully into the conception of the author. Her dress, voice, and 
prime manner were capital, and her acting contnbuted largely to the amusement 
of the evening. 

By the way, do you remember, Mr. Editor, ever hearing about Pete Rugg! 
His re-appearance on the Taunton road has caused great dismay in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, and has been supposed by some to have a political influence. 
I cannot be more explicit—but “‘ more anon.” 

I subjoin you some verses sent me by a lady, to prove that the “Spirit of the 
Times” not only finds its way into the boudoir, but is there appreciated. 

I have the honor to be your ob’t serv’t, H. A. D. 
A Tribute to the “ Spirit.” 
BY ISOLINE. 
Oh! give me the “ Spirit,” | love so to read 
Of hunting and racing each emulous deed— 
Who bore off the cup as the prize of a race— 
Whether Derby or Ascot—the color—the pace. 
The cold mountain torrent, o’erflowing with rain, 
Comes down from its wild rock to water the plain. 
*Tis the “Spirit” that tells of the bright trout that keep 
Their holiday revels where dark shadows sleep— 
’Tis the “Spirit” that tells of the angler so brave, 














It is not probable that she will reach New Orleans before the middle of Feb- | Mondelli, the artist of the interior. 


Power is playing against Fanny Elssler at Burton’s house. It was very much | 


The comedian himself is in the highest spirits, which is a most favorable indica- | 


thus judiciously discourses. ‘‘We have long known Mr. Buckstone as the | 


these are dis}layed in his own pieces, and, of course, with the advantages of gi- | 


ns Vo. 21. 


O’er the blue waste of ocean the wild wind careers, 
eae pada penne aged ears : 

e wind may career, and the sky may grow dark, 
But true to her helm is the aniaa?e Le 
Tis the “ Spirit” that tells us, when tempests are nigh, 
How swift to her port speeds the light “* On-ca-hye.” 


But soft! o’er our senses sweet melodies roll, 

In pleasures Elysian lapping the soul— 

"Tis the “ Spirit” that tells how the tide rells along, 
And what laurels are wreathed for the children of song. 


And lo! to the footlights the dancing-girl springs, 
The gay castanet in her lovely hand rings: 

Too briefly she lingers—then glides from the sight, 
’Mid showering roses—a creature of light. 

But thy pages, my “ Spirit,” to memory restore 
Her peerless and delicate graces once more. 


While Beauty continues to favor the brave, 

In forest and field, on the shore and the wave— 
While Chivalry keeps on its altars the fire, 

And Masic delights us with lute and with lyre— 
So long may the “Spirit ” enjoy its proud fame, 
Undying in nature—undying in name. 

















New American Theatre in New Orleans. 
LUDLOW AND SMITH, MANAGERS. 





This beautiful and convenient structure, as will be seen by advertisement, ; 
’ 5S 


| 7 
announced to open on Monday, November 9th, and we now proceed to make 
see. 


our promised description, from the notes of F. D. Gott, the architect, and A 
The building has three tiers, each containing seventeen boxes, exclusive of 
| eight private, two managers, and two stage. ‘The vestibule opens convenient! 
| upon a level with the street, and is supported by handsome Grecian Doric a 
|lumns. Over thisis the grand saloon, forty by fifty-four feet, upon each side | f 
which are the box offices of the theatre. From this you ascend by a broad fight 
bong steps, running the whole length of the vestibule, into the parquette 
obby. 

Doors now, at convenient distances, admit you into a spacious pit, surrounding 
the grand equestrian circle, which is forty-two feet in diameter, and to which 
there are two entrances from the stables of the establishment. This circle ig 
provided with a removable floor and seats, by carrying out or replacing which 
it is either a parquette or a circle as occasion requires. 

The grand saloon is immediately in front of the first ticr, and connected with 
the lobby by broad and spacious means of communication. Besides this there 
| are three ether saloons, one on a level with the second tier and two above. 
| The dimensions of the stage are—depth, fifty-four feet four inches, and the 
| width opening on the audience forty-four feet ; the breadth of stage, as occu- 
pied by scenery, &c., is seventy feet; and the whole distance from wall to 
| wall is some forty more, which extra space is divided into the usual apartments 

connected with the stage, viz:—one green room, one music room, ten dress- 
| ing rooms, two star rooms, two manager’s rooms, two property rooms, ward- 
robe, carpenters’ roums, shop, &c., besides dressing rooms for the equestrians, 
| and stabling arrangements for eighteen horses. In addition to the usual offices 
of such an establishment, there are four stores fronting on Poydras street, and 
| one other apartment, reserved as a committee room. The whole interior height 

from circle to ceiling is forty-four feet. No person can, from an outside view, 
judge of the spacious andevery way excellent arrangements of the interior. 

We will now attempt to give some idea of the decorations. The whole in- 
terior is ornamented in a free modern style, and the paintings, together with the 
| drop curtain, was executed by our townsman A. Mondelli. 
| Four antes of very neat and pleasing design, support the proscenium, which 

rests upon a handsome cornish, highly ornamented, and the whole painted in 

imitation of sienna, or white Italian marble. These antes are modeled after none 
| of the ancient orders, but are of a style first used in America, and which has 
| won in New York much critical admiration. They are crowned by an eliptic 
_arch, laid off in small square panels, in each of which is asmall rosette inimi- 

tation of stucco. In the centre of this arch the eagle of America spreads its 

broad wings over the stage, while the armory and starry banner of the Union 
‘form tegether a magnificent and imposing group. This arch and the antes are, 
to ourtaste, the most beautiful points about the whole interior decoration. 

The ceiling forms a combination of ten panels, five of which are occupied by 
figures of Tragedy, Comedy, Dance, Music, anda fairy nymph, all attended by 
Cupids and Zephyrs sporting among light tinted ctouds. The other five panels 
exhibit birds of variegated plumage, flowers, &c., and the whole are framed 
with rich double gilt mouldings. The ventilator in the centre of the ceiling is a 
| perforated arabesque, forming a splendid garland of flowers and rich ornaments, 
through which the air will pass off from pit and boxes, keeping the atmosphere ot 
the house constantly refreshed. 

‘The main cornish around the house is painted in imitation of plain white mar- 
_ ble, over which appears yellow frieze and stucco arabesque. All the tiers are 

set offin panels framed in richly burnished mouldings. The panels of the third tier 
| are filled with garlands painted on a delicate milk ground ; and those of the se- 
| cond represent arabesques of stucco ona yellow grourd, some having a medallion 
in the centre, others birds and stars on a ground of azure. The panels of the 
first tier are ornamented after the manner of the middle ages, on a ground of 
cream color, with stars in the centre numbering the States of the Union. 
The columns supporting the boxes are fluted, painted in imitation of white mar- 
ble, and purely Americaninstyle. From the proscenium falls a richly painted 
drapery, beneath which the damask curtain will fall, that color having been cho- 
_ sen in preference to the usual green. . 

The drop scene is to represent the landing of Columbus in the new world ; a 
new subject and a beautiful one, and one well chosen fur an American theatre. 

According to a calculation made by the architect, nineteen hundred persons 
may be seated inthe house, allowing eighteen inches to each individual. The 
removable parquette alone, it is estimated, will seat about four hundred persons. 

The building itself occupies a space of ninety by one hundred feet, and fills the 
largest part of the block bounded by Lafayette Square, Poydras, Camp, and St. 
Francis streets. The height of stage from the boards to the eliptic arch is thirty- 
two and a half feet. ae 

C. L. Smith, upon whom is dawning a brilliant reputation, is the scemi artist 
of the Theatre, and he is now busily engaged preparing a set of scenery for the 
opening, comprising some new and beautiful designs. - ' 

The whole establishment will be lit with gas, and a brilliant scene beyond al! 
question, must be anticipated on Monday evening. Pieayens. 











Musica Festivat aT THE Frencn Opera.—The Directors of the Acade- 
mie Royale, in conjunction with M. Berlioz, are preparing a grand a 30- 
lemnity for the 1st of November. Festivals have not yet been held in Paris, 
and the one now is to consist of 450 performers, who will execute compositions, 
the effect of which is not complete without large masses. — Amongst ye 
things, the first act of the “‘ Iphigénie au Tauride” of Gluck, is mentioned, ; 
also the second part of the “ Athalie” of Handel, (never executed in France, , 
madrigal of Palestrina, the “‘Tuba” and “ Lacrymosa” of the “ a the 
Berlioz, and the tripple chorus of the symphony of “* Romeo and Juliet,” dy : 
same author. The Académie will be expressly fitted up for the orchestra 
choruses on this occasion. Duprez is to appear for the first time in “ “om nd 
Diable, at a benefit for the Dramatic Association. M. Duprez was the be pr 
apply to Leon Pillet to grant the use of the Académie for the purpose, * Pais 
Minister of the Interior has sanctioned it. All the leading performers © 
will appear at this benefit. - 

Taglioni is fulfilling an engagement at the grand opera at St. orgy > : 
a salary of 1,000 rubles, about £35, a night, exclusive, it is stated, of a /atg 
regular salary. 


: for 
Bunn is to have the directorship of the German operas at Drury-Lane, 
which he is to receive the handsome “consideration” of £300, being seg 
advance of what he obtained for the management of the German opera '#* 
son at the St. James’s. 


The operatic company intended for the Prince’s theatre is to be compost 
Phillips, Fraser, Barker, Morley, Miss Romer, Miss A. Cooper, and co i. 
lett, with Mr. Loder, of Bath, as conductor of the orchestra, and Mr. Hat ont 
rector of the chorus. aoe Dearest will be acting manager, and the firs 
velty will be a newo by John Barnett. Oat 

Leigh Hunt’s ‘ob taba is to be produced very speedily at a 
den. A new drama by the veteran Reynolds is said also to be amongt e 
coming novelties. 
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